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Survey of the World 


Upon the reconven- 
ing of Congress last 
oe week Mr. Under- 
wood, of Alabama, Democratic chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
reported to the House the Canadian Reci- 
procity Bill, which was laid temporarily 
on the table. Immediately Mr. Rucker, 
of Missouri, chairman of the Committee 
on Elections, reported to the House a 
joint resolution providing for the direct 
election of United States Senators. This 
is the same measure as that introduced at 
the last session by Senator Borah (Re- 
publican) of Idaho, and does not embody 
the Sutherland amendment. It received 
all the Democratic votes but one, and all 
but fifteen of the Republican votes in the 
House of Representatives. The Rucker 
publicity bill, providing for the publica- 
tion before election of campaign ex- 
penses incurred by Congressional candi- 
dates, was passed by the House, April 
14, the vote being 302—o. An amend- 
ment requires the inclusion of the pri- 
mary election expenses, this being a 
blow at Southern Democrats, whose 
nomination is equivalent to election. The 
amendment was offered by Mr. Jack- 
son, Republican insurgent from Kansas. 
In the Senate, Mr. Kern, of Indiana, Mr. 
Beveridge’s Democratic successor, has 
offered an amendment to the law requir- 
ing publicity of campaign contributions 
at elections for members of Congress. 
By this bill publicity is required before 
as well as after election. The amend- 
ment would require the publication not 
earlier than fifteen days nor later than 
ten days before election, and every six 
days thereafter until election. A _ full 
publicity of all contributions and the 
names of contributors within thirty days 
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after the election is also required. The 
return is to be made to the clerk of the 
House of Representatives under oath by 
the treasurer of each political campaign 
committee——The promptness of the 
Democratic leaders to put forward their 
announced legislative program has taken 
by surprise the Republican minority im 
the House and the Senate majority. 
Not content with planning the approval 
of the Taft reciprocity plan, the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have already ordered 
a favorable report on the “farmers’ 
free list” amendments to the Payne tariff 
law. The seven Republicans of the com- 
mittee voted in opposition. The list of 
articles to be placed on the free list, as 
set forth in the bill, includes plows and 
other agricultural implements, bagging 
for cotton, etc., hoop or band iron and 
other fastenings for baling cgtton and 
other agricultural commoditiés, various 
leathers for shoes and saddles, wire for 
fences, dressed meats, cereals, timber, 
salt, and sewing machines. The Cus- 
toms Court, in a decision rendered April 
10, held, in effect, that the so called fa- 
vored nation clause in the existing com- 
mercial treaties with England, France 
and Germany would not give them the 
right to ask the extension to their traders 
of low duties conceded to Canada under 
the proposed reciprocity treaty. Cana- 
dian reciprocity was not, indeed, in ques- 
tion; but it is believed that the court’s 
ruling in a contest over the rate of duty 
to be imposed on whisky imported from 
England by a New York dealer, who 
claimed the lower rate imposed on impor- 
tations from France, will cover also the 
situation arising in the event of the ratifi- 
cation of the agreement with Canada. 
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The speed with 
Projected Legislation which the new 
House of Repre- 

sentatives has thus far acted is far from 
guaranteeing an early adjournment. For 
one thing, the Democratic party refuses 
to be limited in the subjects of its inves- 
tigation and legislation. It was antici- 
pated that a radical revision of Schedule 
K of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, the 
“wool schedule,” would be proposed in a 
bill reported this week or early next week 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The House Democrats mean to under- 
take an exhaustive inquiry into the activi- 
ties of the nine executive departments. 
They hope to disclose Republican extrav- 
agance in administration that will be use- 
ful in the next presidential campaign. 
The nine House committees which, under 
the rules, are authorized to scrutinize the 
expenditures of the various departments, 
have been inactive in the past, but will 
now take on new life and. vigor. 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, has intro- 
duced a bill requiring the National Mone- 
tary Commission to make a final report 
not later than December 4 and to amend 
the act creating the commission to make 
it expire on December 5. The principal 
criticisms directed against the commission 
are that there is no limitation of the 
body’s power to expend public moneys, 
and that many former Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have got appointments equal 
in salary to their seats in Congress. 
Senator Cummins is expected, also, to 
put into the form of amendments to the 
text of the Canadian agreement provi- 
sions looking to the local interests of his 
constituency. He is said to favor certain 
items of the House “farmers’. bill”—the 
Democratic measure providing for free 
coal, free iron ore, free lumber—none of 
which is produced in his State. But he 
objects to free shoes or free leather, as 
the two items stand together, for Iowa 
farmers sell hides from which the leather 
is made. 
a 

Former Judge Wil- 
liam S. Kenyon, of 
Fort Dodge, has 
been elected to succeed the late Jonathan 
P. Dolliver as Senator from Iowa. All 
of the Senatorial contests except that in 


The Junior Senator 
from Iowa 
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Colorado are now terminated. Six: 
seven ballots were required to- fill tie 
Iowa Senatorship. The new Democraiic 
Senator was born at Elyria, Ohio, in 
1869, and is a former student of Gria- 
nell College, lowa. In politics he is a 
progressive Republican, and his election 
is believed to gratify his colleague, Sena- 
tor Cummins. Judge Kenyon succeeded 
Wade H. Ellis as the Attorney-General's 
specialist in suits against combinations 
in restraint of trade. The Senator- 
elect will not qualify as a member of the 
National Congress until the important 
anti-trust prosecutions, which he is now 
conducting, have been arranged for. 
Attorney-General Wickersham has | said 
of the new Senator that he regards him 
as “one of the most clearheaded, able 
lawyers, and one of the most highmind- 
ed” of his acquaintance. The President 
is gratified at the choice of the Iowa 
Legislature. 
& 


The resignation of Dr. 
David Jayne Hill as our 
Ambassador to Germanv 
has been accepted by the President, and 
will take effect July 1. This resignation 
confirms earlier rumors. Friction be- 
tween Dr. Hill and Secretary Knox has 
been suspected, and it has been stated 
that the former’s action in the “potash 
controversy” has been unsatisfactory to 
our State Department. .This has, how- 
ever, been denied at Washington —— 
William Woodville Rockhill, Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, will succeed Oscar Straus 
as Minister to Turkey, and will be suc- 
ceeded at St. Petersburg by former Gov- 
ernor Curtis Guild, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts. 


Ambassadorial 
Changes 


& 


Michael S. Link, a form- 
er member of the Illinois 
State Legislature, who 
was indicted by a Chicago grand jury 
for perjury and turned State’s evidence 
in the investigation of the election of 
William Lorimer as United States Sena- 
tor, was found dead in a bath tub in his 
home at Mitchell, Ill., April 10. Death 
was caused by apoplexy. Link admitted. 
after indictment for perjury, that he 
had received a bribe of $1,000. Later he 
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stated that the $1,000 was a gift, and 
that it-had no bearing on the Lorimer- 
Hopkins contest. His death occurred 
on the eve of the resumption of the in- 
vestigation of the Lorimer election by 
the Helm Committee of the Illinois Leg- 
islature———The bill of Assemblyman 
Walsh, of New Jersey, providing for a 
commission form of government in cities, 
was passed by the State Assembly Apri! 
11. In its final form the bill provides for 
the initiative and referendum, but the re- 
call provision is nullified. The _ bill 
was amended also so that it should not 
become operative in any city until in- 
dorsed by at least 40 per cent. of the 
vote cast at the last preceding election. 
Before the consideration of the bill in 
the House, Governor Wilson sent a 
special message to the Legislature advo- 
cating its enactment as a reform much 
needed in the municipal governments of 
the State. A mass meeting at Paterson, 
N. J., decided to ask the Legislature to 
amend the proposed bill so as not to in- 
clude Paterson in its provisions. The 
meeting passed a resolution to the effect 
that Paterson is satisfied with its present 
form of government thru which the 
Mayor appoints all commissions, Repub- 
lican, Democratic and other speakers 
joining in praise of Mayor McBride and 
his appointees. The commission bill 
must be voted by the New Jersey Senate 
before becoming operative. Torna- 
does killed about seventy-five and in- 
jured more than one hundred, besides 
rendering 500 persons homeless, April 
12, the region devastated being in the 
States of Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Arkansas. Great damage to crops is 
reported. 
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There was published in 
several newspapers, on the 
10th, a story in which it 
Was asserted that Ambassador Wilson 
procured at the Mexican capital a photo- 
graph of a secret treaty, in which Mex- 
ico granted to Japan a coaling station 
and colonization privileges, and that on 
account of this agreement our troops 
were sent to the border. Emphatic de- 
ma! was promptly made by President 
lait, who authorized Senator Burton 
and several other members of Congress 


The Mexican 
Question 
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to say that there was not one word of 
truth in the tale. Senator Bacon, a 
Democrat, said he had seen all the cor- 
respondence, and that Japan was not 
mentioned in it. He exprest confidence 
in the President and commended him for 
moving the troops. Speaking in the 
Senate, Mr. Rayner, a Democrat, exprest 
similar opinions, and declared ‘that no 
suspicion as to the attitude of Japan had 
caused the military movement. Follow- 
ing him, Senator Cullom and Senator . 
Lodge asserted that the reports involv- 
ing Japan were false. Mr. Lodge added 
that there was evidence that the story 
about Japan was “kept alive by some 
concerted plan, by some wealthy interest, 
or by some nation with ends of its own 
to further.” Representative Foster, of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, said he was convinced there was a 
criminal conspiracy designed to cause 
war between Japan and the United 
States, that much money was being ex- 
pended by the conspirators, and that it 
was in the interest of those who desired 
that many battleships should be built. 
No attempt to confirm or defend the 
story about the photographed treaty has 
been made by the newspapers that pub- 
lished it. At the Mexican capital, 
Congress appropriated $4,000,000 to sup- 
port the movement against the revolu- 
tionists. It was announced that Gover- 
nors would soon be chosen by popular 
elections in six States. The election in 
Sonora will take place on the 23d, and 
it will be the first in many years. A 
newspaper at the Mexican capital re- 
cently gave much prominence to a letter 
urging President Diaz to resign, and it is 
pointed out that the editor has not been 
sent to jail. Sefior Dehesa, recently Gov- 
ernor of Vera Cruz, who, it is said, will 
be made Secretary of the Interior, and 
has been mentioned as a compromise 
candidate for the Presidency, says he 
thinks Diaz should remain in office to 
carry out the proposed reforms—— 
Propositions for a peace agreement were 
unofficially laid before Madero last week, 
but he insisted upon the immediate resig- 
nation of Diaz, to be followed by a free 
election. A Socialist paper asserts 
that the Mexican Liberal Socialists made 
an agreement with Madero; that on ac- 
count of it hundreds of American Social- 
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ists crossed the border and joined the 
revolutionists; and that Flores Magon, 
who promoted a former revolt, has been 
attacking Madero bitterly in the Social- 
ist and revolutionist paper which he pub- 
lishes at Los Angeles and is thus doing 
much harm. Following the battle, on 
the 13th, at Agua Prieta, on the Arizona 
boundary, when three persons were 
killed in the adjoining American town 
of Douglas, dispatches from the Mex- 
ican capital said that intervention by the 
United States was expected there. 
& 

Agua Prieta, a_ railway 
terminal, is separated 
from Douglas, Ariz., only 
by a boundary line. The Federal gar- 
rison of sixty-five men was attacked on 
the 13th by 250 revolutionists under the 
command of Red Lopez. For three 
hours there was sharp fighting, and the 
revolutionists were successful. As the 
two towns are practically one, and as 
most of the fighting was very near the 
boundary line, hundreds of bullets fell in 
the streets of Douglas, or struck the 
houses there. Three Americans were 
killed, and 
Douglas. 


The Battle at 
Agua Prieta 


eleven were wounded, in 
Hundreds of persons had 
gathered on the American side, near the 


line, to see the battle. Several of these 
sightseers were wounded, but two 
Americans were killed while engaged in 
their work as railway employees, and 
one woman was dangerously injured 
while sitting on the veranda of her 
house. When the defeat of the garrison 
was at hand, Captain Gaujot, command- 
ing a company of United States cavalry 
stationed at Douglas, crossed the line and 
urged them to surrender. They pre- 
ferred to fight, but in a short time thirty 
of them fled across the line and were dis- 
armed by the cavalry. The revolution- 
ists then had full possession of Agua 
Prieta, and their number was increased a 
day or two later to about 1,000 men. 
The leading citizens of Douglas prompt- 
ly sent telegrams to the President, ask- 
ing if there “was no way in which 
Americans” could be “protected in the 
peaceful pursuit of their affairs.” The 
reply exprest the President’s regret and 
said he had directed Secretary Knox and 
Secretary Dickinson to “take steps by 
which such deplorable occurrences might 
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be avoided in the future.” On the sa: ¢ 
day our Government addressed an e: - 
phatic warning to the Mexican Gover 

ment ahd to the revolutionist leade:,. 
Both were told that battles hereaftcr 
must not be fought so close to the line 
that the lives and property of Americaiis 
would be imperiled. It is understood 
that our Government promised to “use 
force” for the protection of its citizens if 
this warning should be disregarded. Tie 
President, it is said, felt that this affair 
on the boundary had proved that he was 
justified in moving the troops to the bor- 
der. On the 15th, the Sixth Cavalry 
was ordered to proceed from Des Moines 
to Arizona. A part of the regiment was 
sent to Douglas, and a part to Nogales, 
80 miles west of that town.——Upris- 
ings and engagements in many parts of 
Mexico were reported during the week. 
There was fighting for three days at 
Velardena, near Torreon; plantations in 
Yucatan were raided; bandits were at 
work in Jalisco; an outbreak in Tabasco 
caused the Governor to: flee for safety: 
and by a sudden attack upon the city of 
Zacatecas 300 revolutionists captured a 
consignment of arms recently received 
by the Federal troops there. In Sinaloa 
there were several independent bands of 
rebels, and no less than four new revolu- 
tionist candidates for the Presidency. 
Revolt met no opposition in that State, 
except at Mazatlan and the capital. By 
the destruction of six bridges the railway 
southward from Eagle Pass was disabled 
for a month to come, and Laredo was 
left as the only railroad gateway into 
Mexico. The loss of these bridges cut 
off the coal supply of many mines and 
smelting works. Juarez was menaced by 
3,000 men, and at the end of the week 
the garrison was repelling an assault at 
Bauche, 14 miles south————On the 11th, 
the British warship “Shearwater” landed 
thirty marines and a machine gun at 
San Quentin, Lower California, because 
the revolutionists were -preparing to at- 
tack the town, the officials had run away. 
and British and American residents 
asked for protection. But the revolu- 
tionists did not come, the marines were 
withdrawn, and the ship went northward 
to San Diego. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has called for volunteers, to serve 
six months.——A Government force of 
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1,200 men moving northward attacked 
the rebel outposts a few miles from 
Agua Prieta on the 16th, and on the fol- 
- lowing morning began an attack upon 
the town itself. The rebels had thrown 
up intrenchments, which, for some dis- 
tance, were only 100 feet from the 
boundary. The warning of our Govern- 
ment was conveyed to both commanders 
by civilian messengers, and both prom- 
_ised to avoid, if possible, killing or 
wounding any of the residents of Doug- 
las. A part of the instructions givén to 
the American commander by the War 
Department was as follows: 

“Under no circumstances allow any of your 
men to cross the boundary. Prevent, as far 
as possible, any violation of the international 
laws thru crossing of armed troops or indi- 
viduals from Arizona to Mexico. In case 
either Federals or insurgents enter American 


territory, disarm them and hold them for 
further orders.” 


During the week the 
Champagne Riots disorder in the cham- 
pagne region has 
grown worse and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property have been destroyed. 


The trouble originated in the attempt of 
the French Government to restrict the 
area entitled to use the name “cham- 
pagne” for the product of its vineyards. 
At the prospect of the enforcement of the 
law, which was passed in 1908, the vine 
growers of the department of the Aube, 
which was excluded from the champagne 
district, began a series of riotous demon- 
strations and displayed so much strength 
and determination that the Government 
showed a disposition to weaken and com- 
promise the question. The Senate passed 
a resolution against the delimitation. 
This in turn aroused the populace of the 
Department of Marne, whose monopoly 
was threatened by the proposed inclusion 
of the Aube. A series of well organized 
attacks were made upon the manufactur- 
ers of Epernay and vicinity, who were 
suspected of favoring the aspirations of 
Aube in order to increase the supply of 
cheap grapes from which they could 
make champagne to be sold in competi- 
tion with the famous brands. At Eper- 
nay, Ai, Damery, Venteuil, Moussy and 
other towns the wine presses were de- 
molished, warehouses burned, and many 
millions of bottles of champagne broken, 
literally flooding the streets with wine. 
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Premier Monis appears to be less capable 
of dealing with such disturbances than 
his predecessors, Clemenceau and Briand. 
He was slow in sending troops to the 
threatened region, and when he did send 
them they were not able to get to the vil- 
lages during the rioting because the tele- 
graph and telephone lines were cut and 
the roads were barricaded with walls of 
stones and piles of grape carts and bar- 
rels. The broken bottles that were deep- 
ly strewn over the streets interfered with 
the passage of automobiles and cavalry. 
For the first time in the history of the 
world aeroplanes were employed against 
mobs and did good service in discovering 
and reporting the gatherings of the peas- 
ants and their lines of march. In many 
places the vineyards have been uprooted’ 
and the villas of the owners sacked and 
burned. The proprietor of one wine 
establishment offered the rioters $1,000 
if they would let his cellars alone, but 
they refused to be bought off and 
smashed 500 casks of wine. The an- 
archistic disposition of the mob was man- 
ifested everywhere by the red flags and 
the singing of the “International.” Wo- 
men took a prominent part in the dem- 
onstrations as singers and incendiaries. 
In order to keep back the cavalry while 
the work of destruction was going on, 
women and children lay down across the 
road and defied the troopers to trample 
on them. Three cavalrymen were report- 
ed to have been wounded by a bomb 
thrown by a child. There are now over 
20,000 troops in the district. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies voted against the Senate 
resolution for the inclusion of Aube and 
Premier Monis has ‘announced that the 
Council of State will consider the ques- 
tion of delimitation. 


By the unexpected 
Stolypin’s Triumph use of a_ technical 

provision in the Con- 
stitution, Premier Stolypin has secured a 
dominant position both in the Govern- 
ment and in politics. In pursuance of 
his policy of nationalization he drafted a 
bill for the establishment of zemstvos or 
local assemblies in six western provinces, 
where the system had never been extend- 
ed. Provision was made for the sepa- 
rate voting and representation of the 
orthodox portion of the population, so 
they would not be entirely excluded by 
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the Polish majority. But the reaction- 
ary element were unwilling to permit a 
further extension of representative gov- 
ernment under any conditions, and the 
Council of the Empire voted against the 
measure, at the instigation of P. N. Dur- 
novo and Gen. Vladimir Trepov, Gover- 
nor of Kiev, who assured the members 
that the Czar would approve of their 
action. At this Stolypin forced the issue 
by presenting his resignation to the Czar, 
and could only be persuaded to withdraw 
it by being promised a free hand. On 
being reinstated with full power he set- 
tled the matter by the issuance of three 
imperial edicts. The first suspended 
Trepov and Durnovo from the Council 
until December 31, which is the date 
when their commissions expire. The 
second edict prorogued the Council of 
the Empire and the Duma for three 
days, and in the meantime the third edict 
was issued, enacting the zemstvo law as 
an emergency measure. According to 
Section 87 of the Fundamental Laws the 
Czar has a right, when parliament is not 
in session, to put into effect any law that 
he may deem necessary, on condition 


that the measure is brought before par- 
liament for approval when it next con- 


venes. The opponents of the Premier 
hold that he has made unwarranted use 
of this provision by creating a short and 
artificial recess in which to apply it, and 
that such action destroys the value of the 
constitutional restrictions and gives the 
Premier absolute power over legislation. 
Stolypin defended the action before the 
Council when it reassembled by saying 
the monarch was sole judge of what con- 
stituted the extraordinary circumstances 
under which he could employ this power. 
The Council, at the conclusion of his 
speech, voted its disapproval of his action 
by 99 to 53. 
od 

The town of Canil- 

las de Aceituno 

proclaimed itself a 
republic on April 10. The people of the 
town rose and attacked the barracks of 
the civil guard and several persons were 
injured in the fighting. An outbreak of 
this kind is not unknown in Catalonia, 
but the Province of Malaga, on the 
Mediterranean coast, near Gibraltar, has 
not been given to anti-dynastic risings. 


A Spanish Secession 
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As the population of Canillas is only 
about 5,000, the Government was n«t 
seriously alarmed, and a force of ge- 
darmes was able to put down the “rebe'- 
lion.” Still, the incident, however 
slight, is not insignificant, for republican 
sentiment has become very strong in 
Spain in recent years, and the success{ul 
revolution in Portugal has undoubtediy 
done much to strengthen it and encour- 
age its hopes. The republican leaders in 
Spain are well known to be in close cor- 
respondence with the Portuguese, and 
the Spanish Government has been 
obliged to warn the Provisional Gov- 
ernment that Portugal cannot be used 
as a basis of conspiracy for the over- 
throw of the monarchy. A club at 
Lisbon has been closed on this account. 
On the other hand, the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment has called the attention of the 
Spanish Government to the fact that 
Portuguese monarchists who have taken 
refuge in the Spanish Province of 
Pontevedra are there planning a counter 
revolution in Portugal. The Governor 
of Pontevedra has been instructed by his 
Government to‘require the refugees to 
move further away from the frontier. 
The republicans in the Cortes are mak- 
ing what political capital they can out 
of the Ferrer case. When Premier Cana- 
lejas presented his reorganized Cabinet 
to the Cortes, he announced that the 
former Minister of War had been left 
out of it because he wished to put a stop 
to the debate on the execution of Prof. 
Ferrer, but that now under the new Gov- 
ernment the debate would be allowed to 
go on. The new Cabinet will also give 
more united support to the Premier in 
his anti-clerical measures, soon to be in- 
troduced. The Archbishop of Burgos 
has pfotested in the name of the Church 
against the presentation of any measure 
for the expulsion of the religious orders 
from Spain, on the ground that it is a 
violation of the concordat with the Vati- 
can. 
& 

The $50,000,000 loan to China. 
which has been the subject of 
international discussion for many 
months, was concluded on April 15. 
Financiers of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Germany will par- 
ticipate in the loan according to the 


China 
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agreement. The bonds will be issued at 
gs and will bear 5 per cent. interest, run- 
ning for forty-five years. Five million 
dollars from each country will be avail- 
able immediately, and as much more 
when the proposed currency reforma- 
tions and the plans for the expenditure 
of the funds haye been approved. This 
is the first time that America has entered 
into the financial counsel of nations re- 
garding Chinese affairs. At first the 
Chinese Government had arranged to 
borrow the entire sum from Americans, 
but on the protest of the financial inter- 
ests of other nations it was made a joint 
loan. The banking interests concerned 
are the Morgan houses, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Company, the 
3ank of Indo-China and the German 
East Asiatic Bank. China agrees to re- 
form the currency and to abolish thc 
likin or local customs. A financial ex- 
pert from one of the countries not con- 
cerned in the loan will be made advisor 
to the Chinese Government. The Japan- 
ese banks which were not given a share 
in this loan have advanced $5,000,000 for 


the reconstruction of the Peking-Han- 
kow Railroad, on the same terms as the 


other loan. The plague epidemic in 
Manchuria has practically died out as 
suddenly and mysteriously as it arose. 
An International Medical Conference is 
being held at Mukden to study the ques- 
tion and consider the future policy. The 
conference is presided over by Dr. Wu 
Lien-teh. director of the Army Medical 
College at Tien-tsin, who as chief of the 
Chinese Sanitary Commission has done 
most to check the disease by preventing 
the spread of infection. Dr. Wu is a 
Cantonese who studied medicine at Cam- 
bridge University. He took with him to 
Manchuria twenty Chinese doctors and 
thirty attendants, and these, with the co- 
operation of the official and missionary 
physicians, did what they could in their 
care of the sick and the enforcement of 
quarantine. The total number of deaths 
were exaggerated in the newspaper re- 
ports but there could be no exaggeration 
of the virulence and fatality of this form 
of the bubonic plague. There were no 
authentic cases of recovery. In the chief 
plague hospital at Harbin 1,600 patients 
were admitted and 1,600 died. The total 
mortality during four months is estimat- 
ed at 41,000, which is less than half the 
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number of plague victims in India for 
the month of February alone. The dis- 
ease, however, seems to be of a different 
type, affecting the lungs and not con- 
veyed by rats and fleas, but directly from 
the breath like consumption. The epi- 
demic is believed to have arisen from the 
Manchuria marmots, which were trapped 
by the Chinese for their skins. The dis- 
ease has not spread so widely from its 
centers in Manchuria as was feared, be- 
cause the contagion was direct and the 
disease swiftly fatal. The physicians 
and attendants who wore masks were . 
able to protect themselves. Dr. Mesney, 
a French physician, took off his mask to 
place his ear against the chest of a pa- 
tient when the patient coughed in his 
face and infected him with the fatal dis- 
ease. Pere Delpal, who was called to a 
Chinese village to take care of his fel- 
low missionary and boyhood friend, Pere 
Metillot, dving of the plague, kissed him 
on the lips and died within three days. 
——tThere is no improvement in the 
famine conditions in Southern China. 
The districts have been recently flooded 
with heavy rain, making it difficult to 
import grain. In one small town sixty 
girls were offered for sale in order to get 
food, but no one could afford to buy 
them. 


wt 


The. veto bill is being 
forced thru the House of 
Commons in spite of the 
dilatory tactics of the Opposition, which, 
in order to postpone the inevitable as 
long as possible, offered more than a 
thousand amendments. To overcome 
this, Premier Asquith is making use of 
what is popularly known as “kangaroo 
closure,” according to which the chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
skips over such amendments as he is not 
willing to discuss. Anti - Mormon 
riots still continue in England. The mis- 
sionaries have been driven out of Hey- 
wood, and the people of Birkenhead 
have adopted the same tactics. A mob 
attacked the Mormon meeting house and 
smashed the windows. When the police 
attempted to interfere they were stoned. 
Several persons were hurt in the fight. 

English shipbuilders have secured 
the contract to construct two new Dread- 
noughts for the Turkish Government. 
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_ The Japanese Government and 


Missionaries 1n Cho-Sen 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


act of annexation, has become 

Cho-sen. “It’s too bad to change 
the name of a historic people,” remarked 
a prominent lady in Tokyo. “How 
would we like it if Japan should annex 
half of the United States and call it 
Tsukiji?’ Of course we wouldn’t like 
either the annexation or the name 
Tsukiji, which is the name of the old 
foreign concession in Tokyo. But the 
fact is Cho-sen is the historic name of 
the entire peninsula, of which Korea was 
only a province. Look at Dr. Griffis’s 
“Korea, the Hermit Nation,” below 


Be official name for Korea, by the 


which title are two characters that read 
“Cho-sen, the Land of the Morning 
Calm.” No patriotic feelings have been 
outraged by restoring this historic name ~ 
to its proper place; and Western histor- 


ies, geographies, missionary magazines 
and newspapers, by adopting this name, 
will be in accord with the best traditions 
of this ancient peninsula. 

The annexation has brought a great 
and successful missionary work into a 
very different environment, and has 
given it such a political prominence that 
the press of Japan has kept it constantly 
before the public during an entire year. 


Even the widely informed Count Okuma 


does not hesitate to give his ripe opin- 
ions on this subject to the public. There 
have also been gross misunderstandings 
of it by some of the newspaper corre- 
spondents in Keijo (Seoul), whose er- 
ratic writings have prejudiced many 
against missionaries. Early this year, 
when the press here in Japan began to 
teem with this subject, I very much de- 
sired to go to Cho-sen and see how the 
new political environment was affecting 
this unique missionary work in which 
the Christians of the United States are 
so deeply interested; for political en- 
vironment always affects for good or 
bad every department of mission work, 
and since missions are rapidly becoming 
one of the great world movements, they 


cannot be properly understood ajart 
from their relations to existing govern- 
ments, 

It may safely be -asserted that Jajan, 
of all the great mission fields, has the 
best political environment for mission- 
ary work. We have here religious |ib- 
erty under the protection of a just nd 
strong government. If officials - inter- 
fere with what missionaries wish to do, 
it is to control the methods of propaga- 
tion, and not to meddle with the faith of 
believers. A missionary cannot set up 
schools and teach what he pleases; he 
must get official permission and have 
his buildings and text books conform to 
the Government standard. But he may 
build churches, hold numberless Bible 
classes, organize Sunday schools, and 
preach with absolute freedom. If cer- 
tain army officers refuse to let a recruit 
bring his Testament into camp, it is 
carefully explained by saying: “You can 
believe what you like so long as it does 
not interfere with your duties, but while 
in camp you will have not only severe 
drills and work, but a course of practi- 
cal study, and you will have no time for 
reading books of any kind. So you'd 
better leave your Bible at some friend’s 
house in the city, and on your weekly 
holidays you can go there and read as 
much as you like.” If certain principals 
of schools dismiss a Christian teacher or 
pupil, the official reason is never a mat- 
ter of religion. In fact, both in the 
army and in schools of all grades are 
found prominent Christians, and also 
several of the Government advisers in 
philanthropic work and in the supervi- 
sion of religions are open Christians, 
freely speaking and writing and work- 
ing from the Christian standpoint. 

It is this firm and orderly and impar- 
tial government of Japan that has taken 
up the total problem of Cho-sen? mis- 
sionaries and all. If the thousand mis- 
sionaries of Japan can work with no 
special complaints against the govern-: 
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ment, and are even grateful for such 
. political environment, one might natu- 
rally expect that the four hundred mis 
sionaries of Cho-sen could do the same. 
\nd yet the problem is by no means so 
simple as that. It is open on many sides 
to real misunderstandings, and to very 
delicate situations that do not appear in 
missionary reports, but which persist in 
the press of the East. It is because the 
inissionary body is so splendidly Chris- 
tian in its character, and because the 
covernment is so sincere in its purpose 
to be true to the principle of religious 
liberty, that this missionary problem has 
not fared up into international propor- 
tions. 

(ne of the first things that I heard in 
\eijo was that a disaffected native pas- 


tor was openly go- 
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cially backing them. 
word of truth in it.” 

The attitude of the Government to- 
ward Christianity can easily be seen 
from these facts: Some of the highest 
officials in direct relations with the Res- 
ident-General are Christians. Mrs. .De 
Forest and I spent a day visiting the 
public and private schools of Keijo (not 
missionary schools), and the inspector 
who guided us was a Christian, as were 
several of the teachers we met. We re- 
ceived a call from several army officers, 
and one of them was a colonel whose 
sincere Christian record runs back over 
a decade, and whose entire family are 
entrusted to the spiritual care of the 
Sendai Congregational Church. I heard 
of a captain of gend’armes who had 
been very cordial 


There is not a 





ing from house to 
house where Chris- 
tians lived, giving 
out a printed tract 
that urged Chris- 
tians to desert the 
missionary 
churches and estab- 
lish their own, 
wholly independent 
of foreign super- 
vision, and he add- 
ed with a_ voice 
loud enough to be 





with missionaries 
in Kaijo (Songdo), 
and discovered that 
he was one of my 
former pupils, a 
member also of the 
Sendai Church. A 
telegraph _ official 
came down the line 
to meet us, a warm 
Christian friend. A 
policeman at one of 
the stations intro- 
duced himself as a 








heard all over the 
street, “The. Gov- 
ernment is behind 
me in this.” 
Knowing as I do the attitude of the 
Government toward religious questions, 
| unhesitatingly told my missionary 
friends that the disaffected pastor had 
wildly overshot the mark, as it was im- 
possible for the Government to be do- 
ing any such underhanded work. The 
next day, in an interview with the Resi- 
dent-General, Viscount Terauchi, I 
told him of the incident, tho I knew 
what he would say. These are his words: 
“This Government has nothing what- 
ever to do with such questions. All 
sorts Of people use my name, and even 
say in print that I endorse their plans. 
lhe Buddhists are flocking in here in 
amazing numbers and have published 
that I want them to come and am finan- 


THE CONGEGATIONAL CHURCH, HEIJO. 


This is the only church in Cho-sen that has both a 
Japanese and a Chinese membership. 


Methodist Chris- 
tian from Naga- 
saki. I was simply 
astonished to find 
in Heijo (Pyeng Yang) among the of- 
ficials in the Court of Appeals seven 
Christians. All these and more, too, I 
met accidentally, since I never inquired 
about the number of-Christians in the 
service of the Government, for of course 
they are not employed because they are 
Christians, but. because they are success- 
ful in their duties. 

One more illustration should not be 
omitted—the Y. M. C. A. and the place 
it has won in the Cho-sen Government. 
The Korean branch, with rare foresight, 
goes in for educational and industrial 
training with schools open day and 
night, thus gaining a fine moral and re- 
ligious control over hundreds of. young 
men. For this conspicuous moral influ- 
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A VIEW OF HEIJO 


From Dr. Noble’s house. The nearer church edifice 
was built by the Presbyterians, and holds over 
1,000; the distant one is the Catholic Cathedral. 


ence and its successful educational work 
it has been receiving an annual grant 
from the Korean Government of 10,000 
yen. Viscount Terauchi told the secre- 
taries that the new Government could 
not continue this policy, but that in con- 
sideration of their past record he him- 
self would see that the grant somehow 
should be continued. 

The Japanese branch, under Mr. 
Niwa, a name well known in Western 
Y. M. °C. A. circles, is adopted by the 
Govefnment railroad to give moral in- 
struction and inspiration to the hun- 
dreds of railroad employees along the 
line. To no other religious organization 
is this branch of the work entrusted. It 
carries with it the privilege in some 
cases of free transportation anywhere, 
of house rent, and salaries for some of 
the secretaries. At Mr. Niwa’s invita- 
tion, I was given a free pass over the 
roads in the northern half of Cho-sen, 
and addressed three large audiences of 
railroad men. 

It is necessary to state the attitude of 
the authorities thus fully in order to 
have a right perspective of the work of 


missionaries and of their attitude to-. 


ward the Government. For many law- 
less and brutal acts on the part of Japan- 
ese rascals hitherto have shocked the 
missionaries who have witnessed them, 
and naturally these wrongs have made 
some of them doubtful of the Govern- 
ment that did not prevent such deeds. 
There is no use in trying to cover up 
or minimize the shameful wrongs that 


bullying Japanese have committed o: 
the natives, or the repeated and persist 
ent insults they have offered to differen 
missionaries. I slept in a room of a mis 
sionary house where a worthless Japan 
ese soldier with drawn sword ha 
chased an inoffensive old man and cui 
him down. His gashed head was sewe.| 
up by a near medical missionary. Thi. 
was some two years ago, when the Jap 
anese Government did not have thing: 
well in hand and much disorder prevaile:| 
thru the peninsula. Yet I wondere:|! 
how the missionary’s wife, who was ter 
rified by this frightful invasion of her 
house during her husband’s absence, or 
the medical missionary who cared for 
the wounded native, could ever think 
kindly and rightly of the Japanese as a 
whole. And yet, they really had the right 
perspective and spoke even glowingl\ 
of the true Japanese whom they knew, 
and of the Government in whose right- 
eous purpose they fully believe. 

It is to the great praise of the mis- 
sionaries in Cho-sen that they, so far as 
1 could learn, have precisely this atti- 
tude. They are broad minded enougli 
not to be too severe on the Government 
for what lawless Japanese have done in 
the unsettled days of the past. They 
know that insults and brutalities are un- 
avoidable, even on the part of occa- 
sional under officials, in such transition 
times as Cho-sen has witnessed. And o/ 
the present Government, here are some 
of their opinions, which I believe repre- 
sent pretty well the entire body of mis- 
sionaries: “Annexation is now a fact. 
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and therefore many things that were 
giving trouble are now settled easily and 
naturally. The people already dress bet- 
ter, eat better and do better.” I asked 
whether they as a body would prefer to 
go back to the earlier political condi- 
tions, and the reply was: “No, it is much 
better now in many ways. It is done 
now, and everybody feels the advantage 
of a settled government with a fixed 
purpose to be fair.” 

To my repeated inquiry about the at- 
titude of the native Christians, a large 
body, roughly estimated at 200,000, I 
was everywhere told: “It pays mission- 
aries to make only subjects loyal to the 
powers that be. It is a part of our busi- 
ness.” “The Christians of Cho-sen are 
a law-abiding and orderly body of peo- 
ple. They are taught that it is a Chris- 
tian duty to honor and obey those who 
rule over them.” I heard again anl 
again this statement that is worthy the 
sympathetic consideration of the Gov- 
ernment, and ought to give a wave of 
joy to the supporters of missions in the 
States: “Had it not been for the large 
bodies of order-loving Christians in the 
large cities, the excitement and hatred 
against Japanese at certain critical times 
would have broken out into uncontrolla- 
ble riots that would have made the 
streets run with the mingled blood of 
Japanese and Cho-senites. But the 
Christians, by refusing to countenance 
resistance, acted as a brake on the un- 
balanced crowds, and thus made it 
vastly more easy to maintain order.” I 
believe the Japanese Government under- 
stands this great benefit that the work 
of missionaries has given to the stability 
of society all thru these trying three 
or four years. They certainly had a 
very delicate situation confronting them 
day and night. If they showed politica! 
sympathy with the people of Cho-sen, 
they were liable seriously to offend Ja- 
pan. If they were too pro-Japanese, 
they would weaken the affection of the 
Christians, who could not but feel the loss 
of their country’s independence. They 
have done nobly in saving their great 
work as a distinctly Christian movement, 
one that saves men from sin, that makes 
for family purity, that is all aflame with 
enthusiasm to bring the people to Christ. 
Never once to have been ensnared in 
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unworkable politics is a real crown to 
this missionary body of Cho-sen. 

In this new environment trying mis- 
understandings and all sorts of wretch- 
ed rumors are bound to get, into print. 
The motto adopted by the missionaries, 
“A million converts for 1910,” was per- 
verted by a Japanese newspaper to mean 
that the United States missionaries are 
trying to rush as many as possible into 
their churches in order that the Chris- 
tians may get political aid from the 
States against the aggressions of Japan! 
It was recently published in many Jap- 
anese papers that the Korean Christians 
were leaving the churches by the tens 
of thousands because they had at last 
found out that the missionaries could 
not protect them any longer under 
extra-territorial privileges. The United 
States history that missionaries in all in- 
nocence were teaching was exaggerated 
into a plan to teach political independ- 
ence to the pupils. And a recently pro- 
mulgated order by the Government thai 
the seven Japanese national holidays 
should be henceforth observed every- 
where in Cho-sen, on which days schools 
should be closed and Japanese flags dis- 
played, gave rise to a wide and serious 
misunderstanding. For the word Mat- 
suribi ((holidays) means, in Cho-sen, 
bowing down and worshiping, while in 
the official language of Japan it has -no 
religious significance whatever. Wit> 
thousands of Christians, whose sincere 
faith would lead them to death before 
they would bow down and worship any 
other than the true God, it was an anx- 
ious time until the Government an 
nounced that nothing of a religious na- 
ture and no question of conscience were 
involved. Some missionaries were re- 
lieved to learn that we missionaries in 
Japan never had any trouble over the 
national holidays after we once under- 
stood them. 

It was such rumors and misunder- 
standings that led Count Okuma, a 
strong friend of the missionaries, to 
say: “People talk about the harm done 
by missionaries in Cho-sen. Of course 
they will have their défects, but I be- 
lieve they are doing not a little for the 
benefit of Cho-sen. First of all, the peo- 
ple of Cho-sen, during the five hundred 
years of the reigning house, really 
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thirsted for religion and hungered for 
spiritual truth. The missionaries have 
satisfied this hunger and thirst. It must 
never be forgotten that to them belongs 
the merit of having given food to the 
hungry. In short, if it is asked, ‘Has 
the work of the missionaries been suc- 
cessful?’ it must be answered, ‘Of course 
it has... To have made such a record 
in such an immature country is a fact 
rare in missionary history. We regard 
their work as a great work and thank 
them for doing it.” 

It remains to state one effect of an- 
nexation on the misionaries’ standing in 
Cho-sen. Under the old regime, the 
niissionaries rose to the highest plane of 
infliience attained by such workers any- 
where in the East. One became a Min- 
ister of the United States in Seoul. Sev- 
eral have had easy access to princes and 
even to the royal family. They were 
approved and encouraged by the Em- 
peror. They had the only hospitals and 
real schools in the realm. “They are 
real kings,” exclaimed a Japanese offi- 
cial in admiration of their boundless in- 
fluence over their converts. The posi- 
tion they have won surprised me too. 
They are not only superintendents and 
pastors, but the native pastors and evan- 
gelists, whose entire expenses are paid 
by the Christians, put themselves under 
the direction of the missionaries, never 
seeming to think of such a thing as in- 
dependence of foreign direction. 

How different from Japan! I went to 
Cho-sen, not on my own initiative, or 
that of my mission board, but on the in- 
vitation of the leaders of the Congrega- 
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tional Church here to visit their mis- 
sionary work there. I was welcomed and 
invited to preach in their churches. But 
had the American Board sent me there 
to oversee the work of these Christians, 
I fancy every door would have been 
shut in my face. It is this spirit of com- 
plete independence that has been worked 
out in Japan by long years of experience, 
and even of friction, that is bound to en- 
ter Cho-sen and affect the exalted place 
the missionaries have gained. Every 
disaffected pastor and Christian who 
sees the Japanese churches in the same 
city wholly independent of missionary 
control is bound to become an advocate 
of a like independence and to try to un- 
dermine the exceptional position of the 
missionary. 

The successful Japanese pastor has 
worked out, often thru years of painful 
struggle, his own spiritual, problems, 
and has related them to the other prob- 
lems of his country and to the age in 
which he lives. He is in every sense an 
independent thinker, drawing his spir- 
itual life from the great source of all 
life and from his God-given  environ- 
ment. I should say that the Cho-sen 
pastor is of simpler type, more child- 
like, taking naturally and _ confidently 
and joyfully what the missionaries teach 
him. He has not yet worked out his 
own intellectual and spiritual salvation 
in connection with world thought. And 
if missionaries can tide them success- 
fully over the perils to faith that attend 
every intellectual advance, they will 
have done even greater things than they 
have already accomplished. 


” Senpat, JAPAN, 


In an Italian Hill Town 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


I missep the uses of my mother tongue; 
Afire with Beauty, yet I scarce could speak 
A few, poor stammering words, hard-wrung 
From lips inapt. So, thru a silent week 
Of dreamful isolation wandered I, 

The dumbest thing between the sod and sky. 


But heaven sent me token, after while: 

A wee bambino waved a chubby hand 

At me, the stranger, in the open street; 
Smiling, it waved; I found it very sweet, 
This wordless converse ; both could understand 
The universal language of a smile! 
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The Federationist — II 


[This is the. second article in our series of ‘Federationist” papers. The first, pub- 
lished in our issue of March 23, was a preliminary survey of how far the nations have 
proceeded in world organization, and was entitled “The Federal Tendency.” It was writ- 
ten by Prof. John B. Moore, of Columbia University, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
State. The author of the following paper prefers to sign his name “Justus.” His article 
will be found to throw much light on “The League of Peace” idea, which has already 
been advocated by Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Roosevelt and others. President Taft has not yet 
appointed the members of the Peace Commission, as he is waiting, we understand, till he 
hears how far the other governments are willing to go in appointing similar commissions. 
—EpiTor.] 


Possibilities of the United States Peace Commission 


eet, 
rstand 


prefer to go the full length of 

what seems desirable instead of 
confining their efforts to what is practi- 
cal. Indeed peace societies are primarily 
engaged in sowing seed that is expected 
to bear fruit only in some future time. 
The Peace Commission being an official 
body may be expected to refrain from 
this line of action and to declare only for 
things that are both desirable and prac- 
tical. Indeed, the very appointment of 
such a commission is a sign that the time 
is at hand for gathering the fruit of ef- 
forts made for peace and justice during 
previous decades, or even centuries. 
This is a time of harvest and the Peace 
Commissioners will need to be judges of 
what is ripe fruit as well as of what is 
good fruit, in this world-wide field of 
humane effort. 

As it is desired to secure the assent of 
other governments, as well as of our 
own, to the recommendations made, the 
commission will consider not only ma- 
tured public opinion in this country but 
in foreign lands. Questions will arise of 
a constitutional character, questions — of 
principle, questions of policy, questions 
of expediency, military questions, naval 
questions, legal questions, political ques- 
tions, the fundamental question always 
being how to achieve greater security for 
the vital national rights at home, such as 
continued possession of the national do- 
main and the exercise of all the rights of 
sovereignty therein, and at the same time 
a greater measure of justice in interna- 
tional affairs, without continuing indefi- 
nitely to increase the burdens of taxation 
for national armaments. 

For such a commission men are mani- 
festly needed who have wide experience 


A: advocates of peace frequently 


with the workings of the existing agen- 
cies of law and government, in all their 
departments, i. e., courts, congresses, 
armies, navies, etc. A properly consti- 
tuted commission, after due deliberation, 
may be expected to report in favor of a 
League of Sovereign States, organized 
for the better protection of national 
rights, and the better administration of 
international justice. Such a _ league 
might be constituted by general consent 
to the following proposals : 

1. Periodical assembling of an inter- 
national congress or conference for dis- 
cussion of international questions. 

2. The establishment of an interna- 
tional court or courts, in addition to the 
existing tribunal of arbitration at The 
Hague. 

3. Mutual guarantees to respect na- 
tional territory and sovereignty. 

4. Mutual agreements to abide by the 
decisions of international courts within a 
clearly defined area, each signatory Pow- 
er being free to bind itself to arbitrate all 
or only specified classes of questions, and 
the international courts to exercise juris- 
diction over such questions only so far 
as the several nations concerned have 
mutually authorized such action. 

5. The signatory Powers to act in con- 
cert for compelling obedience to decisions 
rendered within the area thus marked out 
for international courts or tribunals, by 
general or special treaties. 

6. Each signatory nation to maintain 
for this purpose a naval power propor- 
tionate, say, to its population or volume 
of international trade, upon an agreed 
basis. 

7. In armed conflicts between nations 
inside and outside the league, each mem- 
ber to use its armed forces as it may de- 
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sire, unless the member or members con- 
cerned have proposed arbitration of the 
particular questions at issue (being such 
questions as are arbitrable among all 
members of the league), or unless an 
arbitral judgment duly rendered has been 
disobeyed by the outside nation. ‘ In such 
cases the powers of the league to support 
its member or members in a conflict with 
a non-member. 

8. Each signatory nation to be free, as 
now, to remain neutral, or to take part in 
any conflict between non-signatory na- 
tions. 

g. The armed forces of nations in the 
league never to be used for interference 
in domestic disturbances within the realm 
of any of the members, unless this shall 
have been previously arranged for by 
published agreement between the nations 
concerned. 

As to the first proposal—an interna- 
tional congress. An assembly containing 
representatives duly chosen by all inter- 
ested parties is an essential to any well 
organized government or system of jus- 
tice. Such assemblies form an important 
part of all the governments evolved in 
modern times, and are now in process of 
formation for improving even the most 
ancient of existing governments, for in- 
stance China, Russia, Persia, Turkey. A 
proper system of international justice 
without such an assembly is an impossi- 
bility. 

A permanent international congress of 
the American Republics is already organ- 
ized, and has held four sessions. Such 
an assembly, containing representatives 
from all sovereign states, and possessing 
inherent power (1) to convene at con- 
venient times, (2) to elect its own offi- 
cers, and (3) to determine its own pro- 
gram of procedure and discussion, was 
proposed by the United States at the sec- 
ond Hague Conference. Unanimous con- 
sent could not then be secured for this 
radical proposition, but was given to a 
proposal that a third conference, similar 
to the second, be held at The Hague 
about 1915, and that a committee be or- 
ganized two years earlier for considering 
and reporting upon the best form of or- 
ganization for such a conference and 
upon its proper program of procedure 
and discussion. 

It is reasonably certain that the Third 


Hague Conference will arrange for its 
successors, but to make sure of this, ev- 
erything possible should be done to 
strengthen the existing sentiment in fa- 
vor of this progressive step. The com- 
mission should therefore declare in favor 
of the periodical assembling of a general 
conference of sovereign nations, and it 
might be wise if recommendations are 
made as to the proper length of time be- 
tween conferences, the best plan for their 
organization, etc. 

Experience has shown that national as- 
assemblies had to protect themselves 
against the executive department of their 
government by a constitutional limitation 
of the interval between successive ses- 
sions of parliament. The international 
assembly has not one single executive to 
contend with, but forty-six. It is all the 
more important therefore to agree upon 
some principle according to which the in- 
ternational conferences will assemble, 
and with whose operation the national 
executives cannot interfere. Perhaps as 
good an arrangement as any would be 
to provide for a conference at stated in- 
tervals, say every seventh year, unless a 
postponement be agreed to by two-thirds 
of the nations represented in the previous 
conference, and that in no case shall an 
interval of more than nine or ten years 
come between successive conferences. 
This would seem sufficient time for ma- 
turing international public opinion re- 
garding ideas proposed at the previous 
conference, and at the same time delay 
for an unreasonable time would be pre- 
vented. 

Of course small states cannot expect 
to have an equal voice in the internation- 
al legislature, when permanently estab- 
lished and endowed with its proper juris- 
diction. But in the present condition of 
international affairs it would seem best ‘ 
to concede equal representation to every 
sovereign state. 

Unquestionably discussion in interna- 
tional conferences should be strictly lim- 
ited to international questions, and 
should never be permitted to invade the 
internal affairs of any constituent state. 

For the present it would seem that 
each constituent state ought to have pow- 
er to veto, as to its own affairs, any res0- 
lution approved by a majority. This 
would put national inertia on the side of 
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international progress and at the same 
time provide for harmless escape of 
strong national sentiment, without delay- 
ing the progress of all until the most 
backward are ready for the important 
forward move about to be made by their 
progressive neighbors. The time will 
come when a basis of representation may 
be agreed upon such as our Constitution 
contains. But that time has hardly ar- 
rived yet, and it is practically certain that 
sovereign nations are_not now ready to 
have themselves bound by agreements 
between others to which they have not 
themselves assented. 

A general conference of sovereign 
states would have the inherent right and 
power of self-government, and it would 
assert this right as occasion may make 
that desirable. It may be best, therefore, 
to take this for granted instead of stating 
the fact as was done in the American 
proposal at the second Hague Confer- 
ence. 

As regards international courts of jus- 
tice. International courts would be a 
necessary adjunct to any league of*peace 
or union for justice among nations. We 
already have one general international 
court, containing four judges appointed 
by each nation, and it has proved its util- 
ity by deciding some important cases. 
The United States is even now negotiat- 
ing for the establishment of another, sup- 
posed to be more easily operated and 
more capable of rendering judicial de- 
cisions, which will in time become an au- 
thoritative and uniform body of interna- 
tional law. 

Being without accurate information as 
to the success of this endeavor, it may be 
well to inquire, why not create a system 
of international courts, analogous to our 
own State or Federal judiciaries ? 

The judges of the existing tribunal 
(four for each country) might well be 
empowered to try disputes involving 
questions of private international law, or 
to which citizens of different nations are 
parties. An appeal might be allowed to 
a court of appeals constituted from the 
entire membership of this tribunal (184 
persons) according to an agreed method, 
either by selection or elimination. 

Questions between two or more na- 
tions could be similarly provided for. 
Perhaps for this purpose the creation of 
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international circuits would be desirable, 
say an Asiatic circuit, several European 
circuits, and several American circuits, 
the grouping in circuits to be with refer- 
ence not merely to geographical position 
but to mutual confidence of the states 
placed’in the same circuit, as proven by 
existing ententes, or treaties, or by their 
past relations. Cases between countries 
in different circuits, or even in the same 
circuit, could come by appeal to a su- 
preme court, established by selection of 
a judge from each circuit, in a given 
manner by general or special agreement 
between the interested parties. The con- 
fidence as well as the distrust arising 
from proximity of particular states could 
thus be utilized to advance the general 
progress of peace and justice. 

Whatever the form of international 
courts of justice, the one thing essential 
to their speedy growth in usefulness is 
some jurisdiction, however limited, so 
that they can become an integral part of 
the world’s judicial machinery, and act 
within their jurisdiction with the same 
authority as existing state and national 
courts do. 

It seems possible to define such a juris- 
diction for international courts, and this 
task will become much easier by the mak- 
ing of mutual guarantees to respect na- 
tional territory and the right of sov- 
ereignty therein, as a basis for the pro- 
posed system of international justice: 
This proposal seems of prime impor- 
tance. It might be made the sine qua non 
of participation in the proposed widening 
of the area of law and the correspond- 
ing narrowing of the area of war. Each 
state accepting this as the cornerstone of 
the proposed house of international jus- 
tice might well be permitted to mark out 
the area, large or small, within which it 
is willing to submit its conduct to duly 
constituted courts or tribunals. The 
courts would then exercise their jurisdic- 
tion in the international affairs of all the 
constituent states, but in the affairs of 
any two or more states only so far as the 
states concerned shall have expressly and 
mutually authorized such action. Inter- 
national tribunals would thus acquire a 
jurisdiction, wide for some nations, nar- 
row for others. Nations not willing at 
the time to trust their important inter- 
ests to this system of justice may be ex- 
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pected to do this as the working of the 
system demonstrates its trustworthiness. 

The mutual guarantee of the two vital- 
est rights of every nation—its territory 
and its unhampered exercise of sover- 
eignty therein—will do much to remove 
the reluctance to accept obligatory arbi- 
tration of all other questions. Perhaps 
all questions growing out of internation- 
al commerce between the signatory Pow- 
ers may be found an acceptable formula 
to many nations, in connection with these 
mutual guarantees of vital national 
rights. 

Investigation of all questions, with 
right reserved of appeal to arms after de- 
cision, in such questions as may not be 
mutually designated as suitable for ob- 
ligatory arbitration, may prove to be a 
useful expedient. 

Whatever may be thought of these par- 
ticular proposals the guaranteeing of ter- 
ritory and sovereignty constitutes in itself 
a solution of the chief difficulty, and a 
way can certainly be found to overcome 
any remaining obstacles. 

As to proposition 6, i. e.,. concerted 
action of the naval powers of nations 


in the league for compelling obedience 
to judicial or arbitral decrees duly ren- 
dered in accordance with express agree- 
ments by the nations concerned. Several 
sovereign nations having met and failed 
to reach an agreement, each ought to be 
free to do as it pleases after the confer- 


ence adjourns. But even sovereign na- 
tions have no right to agree with others 
to do certain things or to refrain from 
doing certain things, and then be allowed 
to break this agreement with impunity. 
Each nation in such a conference, and 
assenting to the agreement made, is mor- 
ally obligated (1) to demand its faithful 
performance, not only as respects its own 
immediate affairs, but as respects the af- 
fairs of any party to the common com- 
pact, and (2) to back this demand by 
marshaling its armed forces for securing 
compliance therewith. Making such an 
agr ement would simply place the power 
of the league, and of the nations in it, at 
the service of good faith and in opposi- 
tion to bad faith, at the service of law 
abiding and in opposition to law breaking 
governments that sign the compact. 

The United States could just as well 
sign such an agreement as the one where- 


by it guarantees the independence of Pa- 
nama, Or maintains the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Panama’s continued independence 
and the continued independence of all 
American nations have thus been ad- 
judged by the United States as things 
that are right, and as things that our 
armed forces should perpetuate, irre- 
spective of the views entertained on this 
subject by nations which may regard as 
improper or undesirable the continued in- 
dependence of these governments. 

Such an agreement on our part would 
prejudge that our armed forces are to be 
used on the side of fidelity to pledged 
promises, made after due deliberation, in 
a negotiation to which our nation was a 
party. True, our traditional policy is to 
“avoid entangling alliances.” This, how- 
ever, can hardly be called an “entang- 
ling” alliance. It would be, on the con- 
trary, an effective compact for widening 
the area of law duly declared and adju- 
dicated, in accordance with principles for 
which this nation has risked everything 
in the past and of which it is still the 
chief €xponent. 

Our wise policy of avoiding “entang- 
ling alliances” can be brought forward, 
however, in opposition to the proposal 
that the nations in the league use their 
armed forces in concert to compel na- 
tions not in the league to keep the peace. 
And it is not reasonable to suppose that 
the commission will report in favor of 
any such aribitrary proceeding. 

As to the power which each signatory 
nation should supply. There are obvious 
reasons why any land forces needed 
should be supplied by the nation directly 
concerned. Leaving this question out of 
consideration, the following seems evi- 
dent. As each of the allied nations is to 
be guaranteed in its territory and sov- 
ereignty therein, and also in the faithful 
compliance by all parties with arbitral 
agreements duly concluded, each nation 
should certainly supply some power for 
securing the general enjoyment of these 
benefits. The power should be propor- 
tionate to the benefits received and to the 
particular nation’s capacity to contribute. 
It would seem reasonable to take as the 
unit of power one first class battleship 
and the auxiliary craft necessary to se- 
cure its greatest efficiency, properly 
armed and manned. It would seem rea- 
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sonable, with some exceptions, that each 
constituent nation should supply this 
amount of power as the representation of 
its sovereignty, and an equal amount of 
power for an agreed number of inhabi- 
tants, say for every five million, unless 
there are over one hundred million, and 
in such case for every ten or fifteen mil- 
lion. This would probably suffice to place 
an overwhelming power on the side of 
law and justice as against arbitrary ac- 
tion. Such an agreement would require 
some nations to increase their naval pow- 
er, and it would leave all nations free to 
arm themselves as heavily as they desire 
and can find means for. 

At the same time it will do away with 
the only valid reason for great arma- 
ments—the necessity of protecting in this 
way the nation’s vital rights at home, and 
vital interests abroad. Consequently it 
would be found increasingly difficult to 
secure war appropriations at any capital, 
in excess of this requirement, unless the 
particular nation is menaced by special 
dangers which demand the possession of 
greater power. In such case it is right 
and proper that each nation provide the 
requisite power for its proper protection. 
At this moment it will probably be found 
that no nation is ready to leave the de- 
cision of this question to anybody but 
its Own constituted authorities. 

This very delicate and somewhat com- 
plicated problem would seem to have its 


solution in this simple way of requiring. 


from each nation a reasonable contribu- 
tion of armed power for enforcement of 
law and justice in international affairs, 
while permitting each to maintain such 
additional power as to it may seem prop- 
er. The mutual guarantee to respect ter- 
ritory and sovereignty would, in great 
measure, prevent the abuse, for purposes 
of aggression, of such armaments as are 
maintained, because the power of all the 
nations in the league under this arrange- 
ment, would be much greater, in all prob- 
ability, than the power of any one na- 
tion, even the most heavily armed. 

Small nations which cannot hope to 
accomplish much if anything with the 
naval armaments that are within their in- 
dividual resources, could thus acquire, 
by concerted action, a power equal if not 
superior to that of the so called great 
nations, and this power would be avail- 
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able for protecting each nation in enjoy- 
ment of the national domain and sover- 
eignty at home and for securing justice 
abroad, in an increasing degree. 

Nations not possessed of the required 
naval power should be permitted to pay 
an agreed cash equivalent in lieu of its 
proportion of power, either in whole or 
in part. Nations having less than an 
agreed population might be permitted to 
pay an amount less than the equivalent 
of the power suggested above, the 
amount required being proportionate to 
population, according to an accepted 
standard. 

Other principles may be found for de- 
termining the proper naval. power to be 
supplied by each member of the league, 
for instance, the number of free citizens, 
meaning by this those who possess all po- 
litical rights, or the volume of interna- 
tional commerce done by the people of 
the nation. Whatever principle be taken 
the results will show that this system, 
when generally accepted, will always 
work so as to place the preponderance of 
power on the side of respect for vital na- 
tional rights at home and the best possi- 
ble administration of justice abroad. Any 
nation however small, by entering into 
this arrangement, will be able to secure 
for its protection an ample naval power, 
and at a comparatively small cost. Price- 
less political privileges can be made more 
secure by joining this league, and by pro- 
posing arbitration in every question, as 
it arises, with nations inside or outside 
the league. 

Of course such contracts may not be 
complied with. But human experience 
proves that good things promised are 
more likely to be done than if there were 
no promise to do them. Besides, each na- 
tion is perfectly free to arm itself as its 
dangers may seem to demand, even the 
danger of non-performance of this com- 
pact on the part of one or of many sig- 
natory Powers. _ 

Repeated failure to secure a general 
international agreement for the limitation 
of national armaments is a reasen for en- 
deavoring to go forward along this way 
instead of in the way that has proven so 
difficult. A compact of this kind would 
certainly be easier to make and would 
probably be as useful as an express 
agreement to limit armaments. 
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A league founded on these principles 
could be constituted with safety as soon 
as governments will agree whose com- 
bined naval power, on the basis herein 
proposed, would be several times as 
strong as that of any one nation. The 
attitude of even the greatest governments 
toward this proposal would then be of 
comparatively small importance. Here- 
tofore the opposition of any great Power 
was practically conclusive against any 
proposition. In the face of such a 
league, even the greatest nation would 
find its position untenable outside the 
league, from a military point of view, 
not to speak of moral or economic con- 
siderations. 

Nations entering into the league should 
be free, as now, to take such action as 
they may individually choose, in regard 
to conflicts between two members, for 
various reasons, among which may be 
mentioned this—that it is impossible to 
prejudge such a matter. As the non- 


members have refused to unite with oth- 
ers on the basis of mutually guaranteeing 
national territory and sovereignty and 
international justice within certain rea- 


sonable limits, there is no_ principle 
whereby protection can be afforded them. 
They must be left exposed to the danger 
of arbitrary action by other nations in 
their affairs in consequence of their in- 
sistence upon the right to exercise arbi- 
trary will in the affairs of others. 
Whether any agreement be proposed 
regarding participation by the league or 
its members in conflicts between non- 
members, or between members and non- 
members, the question of domestic dis- 
turbances within the realm of members 
of the league would probably have to be 
dealt with in some way. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that 
the armed forces of the United States 
shall never interfere in disturbances with- 
in any State unless aid is called for by 
the State Legislature, or by the Gover- 
nor under certain circumstances. At the 
same time the United States is bound by 
the Constitution to guarantee to each 
State the continued enjoyment of its ex- 
isting democratic form of government. 
If any right of interference in domestic 
disturbance is conceded, the correlative 
duty of assisting the disturbed govern- 
ment when called upon for aid should 
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also be recognized. It would seem that 
one thing in this respect might be proper 
among American governments, and an- 
other thing as between the governments 
of the New and of the Old World, this 
difference arising from the fact that all 
American governments are founded upon 
democratic principles, however diverse 
their success in administration, whereas 
most Old World governments are mon- 
archical in form. 

It might be a great stabilizer in Amer- 
ican affairs if all American governments 
should agree never to interfere in do- 
mestic disturbances until called upon for 
assistance by the disturbed nation, and 
when so called upon to see that consti- 
tutional government is maintained, or 
speedily re-established if it has been pre- 
viously impaired. As the ballot box sup- 
plies a peaceable means of correcting all 
actual errors in a democratic govern- 
ment, an agreement to prevent resort to 
violence for correction of alleged errors 
would be simply a compulsion to make 
proper use of the democratic principles 
Persons who are tempt 
ed to foment revolution in American 
republics would be less apt to attempt 
such nefarious designs if they knew for 
a certainty that the combined power of 
all America would have to be met by 
them and their followers. And even if 
some leaders should dare to attempt this, 
after the formation of such a league, 
their followers would doubtless be few 
and their own punishment speedy and 
complete. 

Even if such an agreement be found 
expedient in the near future, for con- 
clusion between American republics in 
the formation of a more perfect Pan- 
American Union, it would seem impos- 
sible, upon principle, for the United 
States to make any agreement that 
would necessitate or permit the use of 
its armed forces for assisting any Old 
World government to suppress revolu- 
tion within its domain. Why? Because 
all American governments are provided 
with excellent devices for enacting into 
law the present sentiment of the people, 
a right which had to be won from Euro- 
pean monarchies by armed forces after 
a prolonged war of revolution, and one 
which very few European peoples enjoy 
even at this late day. At this very mo- 
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ment England is in the throes of in- 
ternal tho peaceful convulsion because a 
hereditary upper house has the power, 
under the constitution, to defeat the will 
of the people’s chosen representatives, 
duly declared in the House of Commons, 
Yet England is one of the best Euro- 
pean governments. 

The United States has recently ac- 
quired some distant possessions, but it 
would violate our fundamental princi- 
ples and our declared policy to continu- 
ally hold such possessions in subjection. 
Various Old World governments have a 
settled policy to the contrary. England, 
for example, holds India and other 
populous places in subjection, and ex- 
pects to continue this policy indefinitely, 
tho India alone has several times as 
many people as all the self-governing 
parts of the British Empire, including 
the colonies as well as the British Isles 
themselves. 

[Since this article was written the 
revolution in Portugal has taken place, 
converting that ancient monarchy into a 
republic and separating church and 
state after a union of centuries. No in- 
ternational complications have thus far 
resulted.—EDIiror. | 

Wars of revolution may come within 
governments thus constituted, to throw 
off, as Americans did a century ago, the 
alleged right of particular persons to 
rule by inheritance, whether thru human 
or divine law, or to separate Church and 
State, or to free subject peoples from 
the authority imposed upon them with- 
out their consent, or for other purposes. 
Wars between nations may come in con- 
sequence of such revolutions. 

Participation in such conflicts would 
be contrary to our general policy, stead- 
fastly adhered to during more than a 
century. We would not assist in 
France’s struggle for the overthrow of 
royalty, tho the French people had aided 
us much in our fight for political rights 
which we declared to be an inalienable 
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possession of all peoples and which were 
considered impossible of valuation, even 
in terms of men sacrificed for their re- 
covery or defense, not to speak of 
money or other material values. On 
principle the United States cannot make 
any agreement that would compel us to 
be a party to any such wars on the side 
of any monarchical government. 

Whatever the form of the league, 
provision would have to be made for 
withdrawing from it upon due notice; 
and, of course, breach of the compact 
would justify if it did not necessitate 
the exclusion of the faithless member. 

Besides securing guarantees of terri- 
tory and sovereignty, the proposals here- 
in suggested would gain for all signa- 
tory Powers: 

1. An improved method for defining 
the rules or principles of law to be ob- 
served by nations in their mutual inter- 
course. 

2. A good way to ascertain when, in 
fact, these recognized principles have 
been violated and. by whom; and 

3. As good a way as now seems prac- 
ticable for redressing the injuries thus 
occasioned. 

A League for Peace and Justice so 
formed would ‘be far from what the 
world has a right to desire and to de- 
mand, but there is a long time between 
now and the millennium, in which rea- 
son, growing good will and experience 
with international arbitration will co- 
operate to improve continually the im- 
perfect union that would thus come into 
beneficent action. The very greatness 
of the work and of the benefits to be de- 
rived from doing it well would make 
the Latin proverb extremely appropriate, 
festina lente. A league which possesses 
a deliberative, a judicial and an execu- 
tive department, however imperfectly 
formed, may be expected to grow fast 
enough in favor and in power and in 
usefulness. Justus. 
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Grading Professors 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


of the one-sidedness of the ar- 

rangement by which the professors 
put on record every term their opinion 
of the students while the students never 
had an opportunity to give their opinion 
of the professors, never officially, at 
least. Perhaps they will feel better about 
it now that it is being demonstrated that 
the arrangement has really worked the 
other way all the time. The figures filed 
in the registrar’s office do not always 
tell much about the character of the stu- 
dent’s work, but they always tell some- 
thing about the character of the instruc- 
tor. This is only a specific instance of 
the general rule that whenever we un- 
dertake to criticize other people we al- 
ways criticize ourselves. 

Such self-betrayal or portrayal is, 
however, usually unconscious, so it has 
come as a surprise to some professors to 
learn by a simple mathematical demon- 
stration that they had been all these 
yeats recording their own grades along 
with those of his classes. Tables and 
diagrams showing personal eccentricities 
in marking have been drawn in several 
institutions lately, but usually for the 
purpose of reforming the system. The 
value of such data for the student who 
wants to get thru college on the smallest 
possible expenditure of mental exertion 
has not been given much attention. 

Thru the kindness of a member of the 
Board of Trustees, I have been fur- 
nished with a series of curves prepared 
by the Registrar, Mr. Alfred S. Goodale, 
showing the grades given in Am- 
herst College last year, and two of 
them are reproduced herewith. In both 
diagrams the average distribution of 
all the grades given in the college for 
the year is indicated by the solid line. 
The averages of two departments se- 
lected as examples are indicated by the 
dotted lines. We can see at a glance 
what a difference it makes to a 
student which of these studies he elects 
if he is ambitious of high marks, as some 
students are for one reason or another, 
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or if he is short of time, as all students 
are for one reason or another. If he en- 
ters Department II he has ninety-nine 
chances out of a hundred of getting C+ 
or above. If he enters Department I he 
has only forty-three chances of getting 
so high a grade. A set of charts like 
these compiled for each instructor for a 
series of years would be an invaluable 
asset to any fraternity house and would 
greatly reduce the terminal mortality. It 
would be as much in demand as the quiz 
compends now sold or loaned for the 
purpose of forecasting examination ques- 
tions. Students would no longer have to 
depend upon hearsay evidence as to an 
instructor’s leniency or severity, but 
could calculate their chances of passing 
by the law of probabilities with the as- 
surance of an actuary. The fault of 
students is that they do not make prac- 
tical use of the mathematics they get in 
the classroom. It is safe to say that by 
the use of these curves the amount of 
study required to get a sheepskin or a 
key that will not wind any watch might 
be reduced to a quarter or a fifth of the 
average expenditure, provided the elec- 
tive system allowed the students to take 
full advantage of this information. Of 
course, a newly appointed instructor 
would be baffling at first, but they would 
soon catch on to his curves, or could pro- 
cure them thru some inter-collegiate ex- 
change from the college where he form- 
erly taught. 

In Popular Science Monthly for 
April, 1911, President Foster, of Reed 
College. gives figures and curves for 
several universities, tho not in sufficient 
detail to satisfy the requirements of the 
indolent student. In Harvard, for ex- 
ample, the chances of getting an A in 
elementary courses range from thirty-five 
in a hundred in Greek to one in English. 
In the intermediate courses they range 
from 60 per cent. in Greek to 2 per cent 
in Fine Arts. In the University of Cali- 
fornia 37 per cent. of the students in 
Military Education get the highest grade 
and 2 per cent. of those in Music; while 
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the lowest grade is given to 17 per cent. 
of the students in Physics and in Mathe- 
matics and to none in Irrigation and 
Education. Missouri was the first of the 
large universities to adopt a scientific 
system of marking, and in most depart- 
ments now the distribution of grades is 
sufficiently close to the theoretical curve. 
The extreme variation from it is History 
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of Art, where 15 per cent. of the students 
obtained A, while at the other end of 
the list are Military Education, Geology, 
Zodlogy and Civil Engineering, with the 
nearly normal ratio of 2 per cent. of A. 
The Missouri rule is a simple one: half 
the class get Grade C, and a quarter of 
the class Grades A and B, and the other 
quarter Grades D and E. 
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Theoretically, college credits should 
show the chance distribution like physi- 
cal measurements and ability tests; for 
example, like the distribution of shots on 
a target, guesses at the number of beans 
in a bag, hights of men in the street, and 
tests of memory. The curve plotted 
from any such figures resembles the 
cross-section of the sand pile in an hour 
glass. If five grades are used the per- 
centage frequently would be: 

E D C B A 
3 22 50 22 3 

But college students are a picked class, 
cut off from the general heap of young 
people by the straight line of the en- 
trance examination, so President Foster 
hoids that the curve of distribution of 
grades should not be symmetrical but 
skewed to the left. The corresponding 
percentages would then be: 

E D Cc B 
50 


Or, to allow for fluctuation in the 
ability of the classes in different years, 
the following elastic classification may 
be used: 

E D S B A 

0-10 20-28 45-55 15-21 0-6% 

In the University of Missouri for the 
first year under the new rule the distribu- 
tion of 11,342 grades was: 


E D Cc B A 
9.0 14.5 


9 4-5 21.7 4.9 
23.5 26.6 

This shows that in spite of the rule 
the Missouri faculty have a leaning to 
the side of mercy. 

At Harvard, when the question wa; 
first studied, the average frequency of 
grades in eight large elementary classes 
was found to be: 

E D Cc B A 
9 18.5 44 21 5.5% 

This is sufficiently close to the theo- 
retical frequency to show that the chance 
law applies, but taking the courses one 
by one showed wide deviations: 

=. 0 Cc B A 

0-20 0-31 27-62 6-39 .7-20% 

Since no classes of fewer than eighty 
students were included this proved that 
the personal equation had too great an 
influence. Accordingly each instructor 
was furnished with a diagram, similar to 
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those prepared at Amherst, showing his 
Own curve in comparison with that of 
general average. 

Returning now to the Amherst graphs 
we can see that the general grading of 
the coilege is much more just than ap- 
pears at first sight. The fault lies in the 
attempt to use too fine a subdivision. 
Five grades are better than ten. The 
instructors cannot distinguish between 
a C and a C+ student, but they can and 
obviously do distinguish between a B 
anda B+. There is an evident tendency 
to force up the grades which results in 
the skewing of the graph, making the 
right side of it steep and irregular. In 
the long run, however, this fails of effect 
because the ranking is inevitably com- 
parative. If we redistribute these ten 
grades into five as follows: 

E [E+,D,D+] [C,C+,B] [B+,A] A+ 
6 27 43 21 3% 
we see that they really follow the law 
of distribution quite satisfactorily, better, 
in fact, than the Harvard graph, for 
Harvard piles up on both ends of the 
line, giving too many very high and very 
low marks. If the Amherst instructors 
would transfer to the middle group, 
which should’include 50%, about half of 
those they now mark D+ and abolish 
fictitious discriminations, they would hit 

it about right. 

Let us now consider the case of the 
professor who has outlined his character 
in Diagram I. He appears to be some- 
what more severe in his judgments or 
higher in his expectations than the ma- 
jority of his colleagues, but he is obvious- 
ly a conscientious and fair-minded man. 
The reason why his graph deviates from 
that of the college is chiefly because he 
has transposed it to a lower key. He has 
a different scheme of ranking in mind 
but he applies it consistently, as appears 
when his grades are grouped in the fol- 
lowing way: 

E [E+,D] 

8 21 

His gradings, tho not exactly compar- 
able with those of other departments, are 
self-consistent and as well distributed. 

The professor in charge of Depart- 
ment IT is apparently of a very different 
tvpe. His graph shows such a wide 
deviation from the theoretical or the 
college average that it is useless to try 


([D+,C,C+,B] [B+A] A+ 
52 16 3% 
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to bring it into harmony with either. 
Evidently some strong influence is at 
work to give it such a pronounced skew 
to the right. We may suppose that he is 
a teacher of such exceptional powers that 
is able to stimulate all his students to 
supernormal activity, or that he is so 
clear in his expositions as to make the 
stupidest understand, or that his subject, 
his personality, or his reputation is such 
as to attract only students of remarkable 
ability. Other explanations, perhaps 
equally plausible, will readily occur to the 
reader. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
he holds the American record for hieh 
marks. The class of a professor who, 
until recently, was in the Columbia 
faculty, scored 100 per cent. of A grades 
in their last examination. This estab- 
lishes a record that other universities are 
not likely soon to beat. 

The law of chance distribution which, 
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according to mathematical psychologists, 
is also the law of even-handed justice, 
can be properly applied only to large 
numbers. A small class in any one year 
may show a wide deviation from it. But 
thru a series of years the marks given 
by any instrucior should approximate it. 
The prevalent tendency to give more 
high grades in the later patt of the col- 
lege course has very little justification, 
for requirements are supposed to ad- 
vance with the years. It should also 
make no difference with the distribution 
of grades where the line of failure falls. 
There is no object in using the hundred 
scale unless for convenience of calcula- 
tion, for the only thing that can be at- 
tained by grading is the ranking of the 
body of students with reference to their 
median line of ability or proficiency. A 
simple, uniform and scientific scale is 
what is needed. 


New York City. 


Hell’s Resurrection 


BY HARRY KEMP 


Tue saffron-colored stars of Hell 
Diminished one by one; 

Their lusters into grayness fell— 
The New Age had begun; 


And Satan’s yellow gonfalons 
Like baleful meteors broke 
(Above his seething myrmidons) 
Thru heaving bulks of smoke, 


As at the Gates of Bliss they clung 
In this last hopeless war, 

Ere Hell sloped down the void, far-flung, 
Like some dismembered star. 


At that same moment every rose 
Forsook its spikéd thorn; 

The North put warmth into its snows, 
Nor pushed with boreal horn; 


The spider laddered patterns wove 
Across the cannon’s mouth, 

And frankincense and myrrh and clove 
Breathed each wind full of South; 


The serpent-sinuous wiles of Sin 
Assailed the sense no more, 

And wine, with bubbling demons in, 
To snare the soul forbore. 


Mankind was first to cry complaint: 
Art lost all hues but white; 

Song found no subject but the saint 
And dropped its wings ere flight. 


There grew no need for Book and Bell, 
And churches tumbled in; 

From her high honor Virtue fell, 
For Gop had vanquished Sin. 


A sadness touched e’en Heaven, then, 
And shadows of despair; 

No worship mounted up from men, — 
And angels live on prayer— 


“Ah, bring back Sin!” The Seraphim 
In mystic cadence cried. 

“Ah, once more make our sunshine dim 
With Death!” Creation sighed. 


So Death and Sin took up their way 
Among mankind once more, 

And Hell burst into dreadful day 
As it had flamed of yore! 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





The Washington Place Fire 


BY ROSEY SAFRAN 


{This article was obtained by a representative of THe INDEPENDENT, who interviewed 
Miss Safran shortly after the disastrous fire in Washington place, New York City, March 


25, 1911. 


An investigation by the Grand Jury has followed, and last week Isaac Harris 


and Max Blanck, owners of the Triangle Waist Company, were indicted for manslaughter 
in the first and second degrees, the maximum penalties being twenty and ten years’ impris- 


onment, respectively. 


WITH a number of other girls, was 

| in the dressing room on the eighth 
9 floor of the Asch Building, in 
Washington place, at 4.40 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Saturday, March 25, when 
I heard somebody cry “Fire!” I left 
everything and ran for the door on the 
Washington place side. The door was 
locked and immediately there was a 
great jam of girls before it. The fire 
was on the other side, driving us away 
from the only door that the bosses had 
left open for us to use in going in or 
out. They had the doors locked all the 
time for fear that some of the girls 
might steal something. At the one open 
door there was always a watchman who 
could see if any one carried out a bundle 


or if there was. a suspicious lump in any 
one’s clothing. 

The fire had started on our floor and 
quick as I had been in getting to the 
Washington place door the flames were 
already blazing fiercely and spreading 


fast. If we couldn’t get out we would 
all be roasted alive. The locked door 
that blocked us was half of wood; the 
upper half was thick glass. Some girls 
were screaming, some were beating the 
door with their fists, some were trying 
to tear it open. There were seven hun- 
dred of us girls employed by the Tri- 
angle Waist Company, which had three 
floors, the eighth, ninth and tenth, in 
the Asch Building. On our floor alone 
were two hundred and thirty. Most of 
us were crazy with fear and there was 
great confusion. Some one broke out 
the glass part of the door with some- 
thing hard and heavy—I suppose the 
head of a machine—and I climbed or 
was pulled thru the broken glass and 
ran downstairs to the sixth floor, where 
some one took me down to the street. 

I got out to the street and watched 
the upper floors burning, and the girls 
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The partners are now under $25,000 bail.—Epiror.] 


hanging by their hands and then drop- 
ping as the fire reached up to them. 
There they were dead on the sidewalk. 
It was an awful, awful sight, especially 
to me who had so many friends among 
the girls and young men who were be- 
ing roasted alive or dashed to death. [| 
can’t describe how I felt as I stood there 
watching. I could see the figures, but 
not the faces—the police kept us all too 
far back. We hoped that the fire nets 
would save some, but they were no good 
for persons falling so far. One ‘girl 
broke thru the thick glass in the side- 
walk and fell down into a cellar. That 
shows with what force they came down 
from the ninth floor. 

One girl jumped from the ninth floor 
and her clothing caught on a hook that 
stuck out from the wall on the eighth. 
The fire burned thru her clothing and 
she fell to the sidewalk and was killed. 
Another girl fell from the eighth to the 
sixth floor, when a hook supporting a 
sign caught her clothes and held her. She 
smashed the window of the sixth floor 
with her fist and got in the shop and 
went down to the street, saving herself. 
One of my friends, Annie Rosen, was 
an examiner on the ninth floor. She 
was near a window when the cry of fire 
was raised. She tried to open the win- 
dow to get out. It stuck, but she got it 
open and climbed on a little fire escape. 
The fire was coming up from the eighth 
floor and in getting from the ninth to 
the eighth her hat and her hair were 
burned. She doesn’t know how she got 
to the eighth; maybe she fell. She was 
going to jump to the ground, but the 
people who were watching her from the 
street shouted not to do it, and somehow 
she got thru the flames. She fell from 
the eighth to the sixth floor on the fire 
escape and then she was carried down to 
the street and taken to Bellevue Hos- 
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pital, where there were many of her 
companions. She is out now, but pale 
as a ghost; she does not think that she 
will ever be strong again. She has lost 
her nerve and is afraid all the time. 

I was on the street with other girls 
watching. We were screaming for about 
twenty minutes and then some one took 
me home. I don’t know who it was. 
Afterward I went to the Morgue and 
saw my friends there, Ida Jacobowski, 
Rosey Sorkin, Bennie Sklawer, Jacob 
Klein, Sam Lehrer and others. It was 
on the ninth floor that there was the 
great loss of life. Altogether 145 were 
killed and of these 120 belonged on the 
ninth floor. When firemen broke open 
the door on the Washington place side 
they found fifty bodies piled up there. 
|, who worked on the eighth floor, was 
unhurt, except for the shock, and will 
go to work again at the same business 
as soon as I can get a job in a fireproof 
factory. 

I was in the great shirtwaist strike 
that lasted thirteen weeks. I was one of 
the pickets and was arrested and fined 
several times. The union paid my fines. 
Our bosses won and we went back to 


the Triangle Waist Company as an open 
shop having nothing to do with the 


union. But we strikers who were taken 
back stayed in the union, for it is our 
friend. If the union had had its way 
we would have been safe in spite of the 
fire, for two of the union’s demands 
were, adequate fire escapes on factory 
buildings and open doors giving free 
access from factories to the street. The 
bosses defeated us and we didn’t get the 
open doors or the large fire escapes, and 
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so our friends are dead and relatives 
are tearing their hair. 

In persuading us to go back to work 
after the strike the bosses showed us 
how easy it was to make good wages on 
the scale they offered. The waist styles 
then were simple, with little trimming. 
So we did make good wages at first. 
Then the styles changed to more com- 
plicated designing and more trimming, 
with the scale the same. We couldn't 
make so many of the shirt waists and so 
we didn’t earn so much money. Our 
hours were from 7.30 in the morning till 
6 in the evening, but we could work 
overtime if we liked and also could work 
on Sundays—making seven days’ work 
a week. There was no extra pay 
for this overtime work. The bosses 
wanted us to do it when there was 
a rush of business, but they would 
not pay any higher rate. Generally, 
overtime is paid for at a higher rate. 
I averaged about $14 a week. I worked 
overtime at that. Sometimes I made 
$18 a week. That is the most earned by 
the smartest girl and that means work- 
ing from 7.30 in the morning till 9 
o'clock at night and Sundays too. 

I learned to operate a machine in 
Chlebowice, Galicia, Austria, where I 
was born. Chlebowice is a little coun- 
try village. I came to this country three 
years ago, and for the last two and a 
half years till the date of the fire I 
worked for the Triangle Waist Com- 
pany. The wages were not so bad, tho 
many of the girls only made $6 and $8 
a week, but they should have had some 
regard for our lives. 


New York Cirty. 











The National Coal Bin 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT Proressor oF PotiticaL Economy 1n YALe UNIVERSITY. 
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[N 1814, 20 tons of coal were mined in 
the United States. By 1820 the 
amount had increased to over 3,000 

tons; in 1830 to 286,000 tons. By 1840 

the production had _ reached nearly 

2,000,000 tons, and in 1850 was over 

6,000,000. From this time the increase 

has been rapid and continuous. In 1883 

production passed the 100,000,000 mark, 

in 1899 it was over 200,000,000, in 1903 

Over 300,000,000, and in 1907 exceeded 

400,000,000 tons. 

In 1870 Great Britain produced over 
half of the world’s supply of coal, while 
the United States and Germany each 
furnished a trifle over 15 per cent., leav- 
ing 17 per cent. for the production of 
the rest of the world. In 1902 Germany 
furnished about the same percentage of 
the world’s supply as in 1870; Great 
Britain’s proportion had decreased to 
less than 30 per cent., while the United 
States furnished more than one-third of 
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the world’s production. In 1870 Eng- 
land had produced more than the United 
States and Germany combined, while our 
country was third in rank. In 1902 the 
United States was easily in the lead, with 
Great Britain and Germany following. 

Tho the average individual, with his 
mind on kitchen range and household 
furnace, thinks of anthracite when coal 
is mentioned, our yearly production of 
bituminous quadruples that of anthra- 
cite. 

The production and consumption of 
coal in this country are probably more 
nearly equal than is the case with the 
production and consumption of any 
other of the great staples. Only about 
3 per cent. of the product of our coal 
mines is at present exported, and during 
the last few years this proportion has 
remained fairly constant while the ratio 
of imports to our consumption has stead- 
ily decreased. 


New Haven, Conn. 





Reform in Mexico 


BY AN AMERICAN ENGINEER 


{The gentleman who contributes the following returned last week to New York from 


the heart of the insurrection in Mexico. 


He has resided in Mexico for the last four years. 


As he has large business connections in Mexico he prefers not to sign his name.—Eprror.] 


rection will be successful. This 

does not necessarily mean, however, 
the deposition of President Porfirio Diaz. 
Diaz will agree to grant what the revo- 
lutionists require, and they will accept 
his promise and subside. Diaz realizes 
the need of reform and understands the 
general sympathy that the intelligent 
Mexicans feel with the reformers. 
Ninety per cent. of the Mexicans sympa- 
thize with the revolutionists, tho only 
about 10 per cent. are willing to fight. 
| hey want a bloodless revolution. The 
probabilities are that they will secure 
one, 

Grafting and oppression by the Gover- 
nors of States and jefe politicos of dis- 
tricts are the chief causes of the wide- 
spread discontent. The jefe politicos 


| BELIEVE that the Mexican insur- 


are somewhat similar to our sheriffs, but 


have more power. Grafting is very 
general and takes a different form from 
the grafting in our cities. The Govern- 
ment officials assess the corporations 
that do business in Mexico just as some 
of our legislators assess corporations. A 
company that wants to do business in 
Mexico will find it to its interest to pre- 
sent a block of its stock free to the 
proper officials. That form of grafting 
is sufficiently familiar to us. But lower 
down in the scale there is a difference. 
Our police graft from criminals, prosti- 
tutes, saloonkeepers and gamblers. The 
Governors and jefe politicos in Mexico 
graft from the common people. 

Suppose, for instance, that a peon has 
saved up $250 and the jefe gent of 
the district hears about it. e arrests 
the man, making any charge he sees fit. 
He does. not need any evidence. The 
peon’s family raises all the money that 
they can get and come to the place where 
their relative is imprisoned. When the 
jefe politico has drained them of all pos- 
sible cash he releases the unfortunate 
peon. Under the present system the 


victims have no redress. Appeals and 
petitions to higher authority do no good. 

It is believed that Diaz himself does 
not graft from the poor, but he must 
know what the minor officials are doing. 
He appoints the Governors. Mexicans 
tell me that the small salaries of the offi- 
cials fairly force them to make money 
dishonestly. Good and capable men 
will not take the places. Consequently, 
as matters now stand, they go to men 
who are not good, who go into office poor 
and in a short time are rich, having made 
their money by oppressing the best and 
most industrious citizens. There is no 
good excuse for the small salaries paid 
to officials. I am informed that a Gov- 
ernor only receives $500 a month. Mex- 
ico can afford to pay liberal salaries if 
her taxes are honestly administered. 
Taxes are relatively very high, but, as | 
understand it, three-fourths of the 
money realized by them sticks to the 
hands of officials while on the way to the 
treasury. 

Most of the American mining com- 
panies in Mexico pay salaries to the 
government officials of their localities on 
one pretext or another. It is a good way 
of keeping out of difficulties. Experi- 
ence has proved that if this is not done, 
local officials will find some way of mak- 
ing trouble. Our company never made 
such payments, and our jefe politico 
made more or less trouble for us, tho 
the chief victim was a Mexican. We 
needed lime for smelting and were in the 
habit of purchasing it from a neighbor- 
ing Mexican who owned a lime quarry 
to which he had held the title for thirty 
years. The jefe politico of our district 
come over to our town and reconnoi- 
tered. He found the owner of the 
quarry making a fairly good thing out 
of sales to us, and soon after sent him a 
court order to come to a place that we 
would call the “county seat.” When the 
quarryman appeared in response to the 
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order he was arrested. A little later he 
was released, and the jefe politico 
owned the quarry. How he got it I do 
not know, but he got it. We had been 
buying the lime for $6 a ton, but the offi- 
cial raised the price to $8. We could 
have bought elsewhere, but did not think 
it wise to pursue that course. So he got 
at our pockets in that roundabout way. 
That was a mild instance. Some of 
the officials are so notoriously corrupt 
and oppressive that they get all their 
neighbors down on them, and then have 
to run away in order to escape assassina- 
tion. At the same time there are some 
of the Governors and jefe politicos who 
are honest men who do their best to 
serve the people over whom they rule. 
The revolutionists want new and 
better men in office, the Governors of 
States elected by the people, and the abo- 
lition of jefe politicos. Diaz seems to be 


wide awake to the situation and doing 
all in his power to purify officialdom. 
The old Cabinet has gone and many of 
the Governors 
changed. 

The attitude and action of the Presi- 
dent have had a quieting effect. 


of States have been 


If he 
goes on as he has begun it will content 
the revolutionists and they will cease 
their disturbance. Mexico has had thirty 
years of peace now, and those who really 
want war are very few. 

Americans in Mexico thought that the 
massing of our troops on the border was 
a very foolish move. I do not know 
whether or not the present revolution is 
engineered from the United States, and 
I have not talked with any one who pre- 
tends to such knowledge, but ever since 
Mexico has been a republic the Mexican 
has had in the back of his mind fear of 
annexation to the United States. The 
massing of the troops might easily have 
caused more trouble than any good Mex- 
ican or American desires to see. The 
crossing of the Rio Grande by any of 
our soldiers might easily be the signal 
for attacks on such of the Americans as 
the Mexican Government could not af- 
ford special protection. As it was, the 
Mexicans remained calm in face of what 
had at least some appearance of being a 
threat, and the Mexican newspapers 
editorially advised the people to accept 
President Taft’s assurance that nothing 
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unfriendly to Mexico was intended. So 
up to the present no evil has come from 
the massing of troops. 

The papers were pacific, probably be- 
cause they were acting under orders. 
There is no free press in Mexico, and it 
is probably better so. Latins and semi- 
Latins are much more easily inflamed 
than Anglo-Saxons, and a really free 
press might cause numerous and serious 
popular explosions. Mexicans whom | 
knew well would not even talk about our 
troops on the border. 

Mexicans do not hate the Monroe 
Doctrine. They do not think about it. 
They do, however, resent any talk of 
annexation, and they resent the attitude 
of some Americans who assume superi- 
ority and flaunt spreadeagleism. These 
call Mexicans “Greasers” and look on 
them with contempt founded on igno- 
rance. Very poorly indeed do such 
Americans compare with the cultured 
and sometimes brilliant men of that na- 
tion, who can fluently speak four or five 
languages and who have attended the 
best schools and colleges, perhaps in our 
own country. Great numbers of Mex- 
icans go to California for education. 
Others go to Europe. 

Well-behaved Americans who remem- 
ber that Mexico is a great country which 
has demonstrated its ability to stand 
alone and govern itself get along well in 
Mexico and find it a pleasant land. They 
do not expect or wish everything to be 
as it is in the United States. The people 
are different in race, traditions, ambi- 
tions, manners and viewpoint. Those 
Americans who are wise accept the dif- 
ferences, remember that they are in 
Mexico and try to acquire the Mexican 
way of doing and looking at things. The 
people are courteous and polite to Amer- 
icans and like them well. We have about 
$800,000,000 invested in the country and 
have done much to develop mines, rail- 
roads and industries. Were it not for 
the arrogance of a few Americans we 
would be even better liked—as well as 
are the Germans and English, who set a 
good example of accepting conditions in 
Mexico.as they find them and making no 
invidious comparisons. These latter na- 
tions are making great progress in Mex- 
ico, and I think much of their business 
success there is due to their courtesy and 
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the respect which they pay to Mexican 
prejudices. 

There are three principal races in 
Mexico—Indians, Spaniards and mixed 
—but they do not desire to be considered 
as Indians or Spaniards, much less as 
half breeds. That last name is offensive 
to them. All announce that they are 
Mexicans and proud of it. Those whom 
I speak of as Spaniards are of Spanish 
blood but born in Mexico. There is no 
racial inequality, as here. All are in- 
tensely patriotic, are proud of Mexico’s 
past and filled with the hope and belief 
that her future is to be glorious. 

The less any one on this side of the 
line has to say about annexation the 
better for Americans and American in- 
terests in Mexico. It would be the worst 
kind of mismating, the geniuses of the 
two peoples dre so unalike. The ease 
with which French and English Cana- 
dians get along is not a fair parallel. 
The United States and Mexico can be 
good neighbors, but union between them 
would be a calamity. Mexicans want 
their own way in their own country, and 
tho it is not our way, who can blame 
them? At times the thought intrudes 
that some day their powerful neighbor 
will come after the remainder of the 
land that was left to Mexico at the end 
of the war sixty-five years ago. The 
fate of our Indians and treatment of 
negroes are object lessons not disre- 
garded on the other side of the Rio 
Grande. Mexicans like us—in our place. 
But the fear that some day we may at- 
tempt to assimilate them—more or less 
benevolently—is most disturbing, and 
we should be careful not to excite it. 

I like Mexico. It is a wonderful coun- 
try, beautiful, and of immense undevel- 
oped resources. We boast of the winter 
climate of Florida and California, and 
compared with the New England climate 
they are admirable. But as far superior 
as they are to New England, just so far 
is Mexico superior to them. There is no 
rain at all thru the winter in Mexico City 
—sunshine every day and the air mild 
and balmy. Mexico City is rather high 
above sea level, which some find a draw- 
back, but Cuernavaca, four hours’ ride 
from Mexico City, is just perfection. 
The world is only beginning to know 


about Mexico. Soon travelers will 
stream there. Americans who have lived 
in the country for many years love it 
and look upon it as their home. 

There is a charming and cultured soci- 
ety in Mexico, just as we have in our 
American cities, and about as exclusive. 
Americans are admitted on their merits 
and find it very enjoyable. 

The peon, of course, is very poor; a 
five-dollar bill looks like a lot of money 
to him, and if he manages to save $25 he 
may excite the cupidity of any official 
who learns about the hoard. Still, there 
are mitigations of his lot. The excep- 
tional peon, by shrewdness, industry and 
economy, can rise, can even rise to any 
place in the Mexican Government. 

The bull fight seems to be losing in 
popularity in Mexico. Only the an- 
nouncement of exceptionally fine bulls 
now fills seats around the arena. The 
Mexicans are taking to sports, and base- 
ball is becoming very popular. There is 
no gambling in the country other than 
¢he Government lottery, which, I believe, 
is square. There is no trouble between 
Church and State. All the Mexicans 
are Roman Catholics, but the priests are 
not allowed to meddle with the Govern- 
ment. Church and State have their 
separate and complementary fields, in 
which they stay. 

The big, new, progressive things with 
which Mexico is busy are irrigation and 
road building. She needs wagon roads 
badly, as all freight outside of the .cities 
has had to be carried on mule back on 
account of the lack of good roads. Now 
those good roads are being made fit not 
only for wagons, but for automobiles. 
This will undoubtedly have the effect of 
attracting rich tourists and will soon 
make Mexico an ideal country for auto- 
mobiling. Irrigation is being done on 
an immense scale, and will add very 
largely to the rich agricultural area. 
Americans of late have acquired coffee 
and sugar plantations and are doing well. 
So it is safe to expect a great increase 
of American investments. 

There has been in the press here gross 
exaggeration of the troubles in Mexico. 
Armies and battles figuring in the dis- 
patches have been about three-fourths 
imaginary. There is a disturbance and 
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good cause for disturbance, for Mexi- 
cans generally are determined to end the 
intolerable grafting and oppression from 
which they are suffering—and they will 
end it. They want to make the change 
with no bloodshed or as little bloodshed 
as possible. 

Now is the time for us to show our- 
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selves good neighbors, which is not to be 
done by sitting on the fence in the atti- 
tude of a vulture watching a battlefield 
in expectation of plunder. 

There are many friendly things that 
we can do for our good friend Mexico 
at this time, and we should do them with 
a thoro good will. 


New Yorx City. 


The Unswept Halls of the Montezumas 


BY J. W. LEE 


LINY mentions a celebrated work 
of Sosos of Pergamos—the “Un- 
swept Hall.” This was a pave- 

ment of inlaid work, representing the 
crumbs and fragments left on the floor 
after a banquet. It was only another 
name for a famous mosaic. It differed 
from the mosaics of other artists, in thate 
it was without harmony. Crumbs and 
fragments would lie on the floor, after a 
banquet, without reference to any sort of 
order. All that is meant then by the 
“Unswept Halls of the Montezumas” 
is, a Mexican mosaic, a mosaic without 
order. 

As to its surface Mexico is a mosaic. 
The Sierra Madres, which connect the 
Rocky Mountains with the Cordilleras of 
Central America, lie upon the elevated 
plains of Mexico, as if they might have 
been the crumbs and fragments left from 
some banquet of the Titans. They are 
now split into numberless peaks, stand- 
ing out in the dim distance, like sentinels 
appointed to their posts, from the found- 
ations of the world. There they come 
together and command the plain for 
miles around. They are single and they 
are double. They are in rows and they 
are out of order. They are in platoons 
and regiments. They are square and 
they are round. They are pinnacled and 
they are flat. They stand, they lie, they 
roll, they lean back, they come forward. 
They are blue, they are gray, they are 
black, they are brown. They look solemn, 
they look jocular. They jut square up 
from the earth, they rise by gradual as- 
cent. They welcome you, they defy you. 


They elicit your admiration, they re- 
mind you of your littleness. Now 
friendly enough to bid you’abide in their 
presence, now lonely and _ forbidding 
enough to make you dread the accident 
that would keep you in their sight one 
single hour. They seem to be the sym- 
bols which nature used in her attempt to 
utter some awful and great message to 
man. They speak directly to the soul, 
and while in a language no one can 
translate, yet a language, one must be 
without a soul not to understand. They 
constitute the literature of some primal 
time, and speak in prose, poetry, comedy 
and tragedy. In the esteem of most peo- 
ple Switzerland has had a monopoly of 
the sublime in mountain scenery. Mont 
Blanc, the Jungfrau and the Matter- 
horn have been the acknowledge leaders 
of the world’s peaks. But when the tide 
of travel turns toward the Tropic of 
Cancer, and some poet does for the Sier- 
ra Madres what Sir Walter Scott did for 
the Scotch lakes, the chief place as to 
mountain scenery will pass from Swit- 
zerland to Mexico. 

The climate of Mexico is a mosaic. 
Between the snow on Orizaba and the 
bananas in the plantations of Vera Cruz 
there is a range of weather as wide as 
that between Siberia and Southern Italy. 
What Mexico lacks of having all zones 
by her location on the globe, she pushes 
her Popocatepetl, her Ixtaccihuatl, and 
her Xinantecatl 18,000 feet into the sky 
and gains by her altitude. 

The flowers of Mexico constitute a 
mosaic. The varieties peculiar to her hot 
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jands, her temperate lands, and her cold 
lands, deep, rich, and intense in color, 
exhaust all the hues of the prismatic 
scale. They glow like stars in the sky. 
They lie upon the meadows, reach down 
the deep gorges, and run up the moun- 
tain sides, illuminating plain, and ravine, 
and crag with the brilliant colors of the 
rainbow. By a little use of the imagina- 
tion the calla lilies, the camelias, the pop- 
pies and the ten thousand specimens 
which make up the unrivaled flora of this 
sunny land may be regarded as covering 


the earth in accordance with the order’ 


of the chromatic scale, and to move from 
every side of one in octaves, illustrating 
as they go all the tints the light can 
make. Standing upon some of the 
mountains about Orizaba, overlooking 
the tropical forests of the surrounding 
country, we get a vision which comes in 
response to the play of the trillion-fold 
fingers of the sun as they strike the notes 
lodged in the blue, the scarlet, the crim- 
son of these flowers, which, once having 
seen, one can never forget. It is the 
music of color, too subtle and refined 
for the ear, but rising in symphonies, 


silent and radiant, to regale the imagina- 
tion thru the eye. 

The birds make up another mosaic. 
They lend enchantment to slope and 


grove and field. In plumage and song 
the birds of Mexico are entitled to the 
first place. In song they lead the world’s 
choral union among the feathered sing- 
ers, who from their throats pour streams 
of melody thru the corridors of God’s 
first temples. In plumage, according to 
Sefior Don Antonio Garcia Cubas, the 
fifty varieties of humming birds, alone, 
form a chromatic scale of brilliant tints, 
running from sea-green, thru _bluish- 
green, to emerald-green, and from the 
lightest straw color to the deepest scar- 
let and fiery red. 

Here, too, is a marvelous combination 
and mixture of races, Toltec, Aztec, 
Spaniard, pure and mixt. 

The language these races speak is a 
mosaic. The rugged strength and pic- 
turesque structure of the Aztec, set off 
as the mountains do the plains, the soft. 
sunny flow of the Spanish, while all this 
is now and then dashed with streaks of 
straight Anglo-Saxon. 

The States of the republic make up 
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another mosaic. They vary in the char- 
acter of their soil, the quality of their 
mines, the color of their flowers, the 
plumage of their birds and in the nature 
of their scenery. 

A particular State because of its posi- 
tion above sea level, and because of the 
special qualities of its mines, its woods, 
its soil, finds it easy to develop a partial 
monopoly of some line of business. 
Queretaro has a corner on the beauty 
which flames in her opals, and provokes 
the industry of her people to supply them 
to the markets of the world. Pueblo 
hangs her hopes for fortune upon the 
onyx, which her people make into orna- 
ments that they may secure the money 
of the wumnsuspecting tourist. Aguas 
Calientes is an agricultural center, and 
lives by supplying the country with corn 
and beans. Chihuahua raises horses and 
cattle. Oaxaca teems with its splendid 
harvests of indigo and cochineal. Tamau- 
lipas offers luxuriant fields for the herds- 
man and the shepherd. Zacatecas and 
Guanajuato are famous for the enormous 
amount of silver contained in their 
mines. Vera Cruz is studded with an 
endless variety of useful and ornamental 
timber. So, of all the rest, each is noted 
for some particular capacity of soil or 
mine, 

The history of Mexico is a mosaic. It 
partakes of the manifold diversity of the 
surface, products, races and language of 
the country. Looking back to its history 
since 1821, we see Emperors, Presidents, 
Dictators, Provisional Governors, Re- 
gents, and Ad Interims rising and fall- 
ing, coming in and going out, thus weav- 
ing a piece of historic patchwork such as 
the eyes of men never saw in any other 
country. It is historically stated that 
from 1821 to 1863 there were seventy- 
five executives, an average of almost two 
a year. Revolution has been the nation- 
al game of Mexico. Hidalgo, Iturbide, 
Pedraza, Bustamente, Santa Anna, Com- 
onfort, Zuloago, Miramon, Maximilian, 
Juarez and Diaz have in turn engaged 
in the play, along with other notable 
Mexicans. 

The greatest man ever produced in 
the ‘Western Hemisphere south of the 
United States was Don Benito Juarez. 
The affection which the Mexican people 
cherish for his memory can be under- 
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stood in some degree, when it is stated 
that at the last anniversary of his death 
$60,000 worth of flowers were hung 
around his tomb. They were made in 
France of porcelain and metal, and im- 
ported, one single wreath costing $3,000. 

When Maximilian landed in Mexico 
in 1864 he sent a letter to Juarez and 
other Republican leaders asking for a 
conference, hoping, he said, thereby to 
see if all parties could not be induced to 
come to peaceful terms with the new 
Empire. Juarez replied, that he could 
not consent to such a conference, and in 
closing a long letter, which is one of the 
most remarkable documents ever writ- 
ten, he said: “In the course of history it 
is sometimes permitted men to invade 
the domain, violate the constitutional 
rights, and take the property of a people 
powerless to resist. But there is one 
thing from which there is no possible 
escape, that is the everlasting verdict of 
history. It will judge us.” It has 
judged them already. The Maximilian 
pageant has well nigh faded from our 
view, but Juarez grows in influence and 
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the respect of the world. The distin- 
guished Spanish orator, Emilio Castelar, 
said of Juarez in 1864, while the Maxi- 
milian Empire was in its glory, and 
while Juarez was hiding with a few of 
his faithful followers in the desert plains 
of the northern part of the country: 

“Heroism in prosperity is beautiful, but in 
adversity it is sublime. 

“The men who rise against the whole world 
are the great men of history. Conquered and 
abandoned of America, cursed by a theocracy 
that desires at any cost to preserve its perish- 
ing goods, handed over to a foreigner by a 


‘group of traitors, the sword of the first em- 


pire of Europe pressed against his forehead, 
Juarez, the representative of a fallen race, the 
chief of a people without hope, did not aban- 
don his place. Serene and inflexible he rose 
amid the ruins surrounding him, as the sa- 
cred personification of the republic. If 
Washington ennobled the cradle of one re- 
public, Juarez sanctified the sepulcher of an- 
other. And from the sepulcher thus sancti- 
fied, it will be resurrected strong and eternal.” 


The last order ever signed by Maxi- 
milian was for 2,000 nightingales with 
which to stock the groves of Chapulte- 
pec. 


AtLanta, Ga. 


The Wander-Call 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


It was my joy to wander— 
Heaven bade my foot be free, 
That I might forth, and follow 
The Voices calling me: 
A calling of the desert, 
A calling of the sea, 
A calling of the Genius 
Where men in cities be! 


The wander-winds they bore me, 
By ways unknown—or known, 

Thru Morning-lands a rover— 
In starlit iced zone— 

Across the Condor mountains— 
By austral islands lone: 

The seasons roiled unheeded; 
The years were past me blown! 


And Time, and Term, and Distance— 
Of these I reck no more! 
Beside the River Ocean 
Lies many a friendly shore; 
And music-languaged cities 
Make murmur, to my door! 
They cluster—wilds primeval— 
And pageant lands of yore! 


It is with me as ever— 
The wander-call is clear; 
And I must forth and follow, 
But now, Earth’s Far is near! ... 
A Voice from out the Trackless 
Comes ever to my ear— 
A calling, calling, calling, 
Outside this dwindled sphere! 
New Bricurton, N. Y. 
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Berore his election to the first Duma, 
Mr. M. Ostrogorski had attained distinc- 
tion as the author of “Democracy and 
the Organization of Political Parties.” 
More recently he has visited the New 
World. He now publishes an essay of 
almost 500 pages, based upon the second 
volume of the work cited, but including 
much new matter.’ 

Mr. Ostrogorski’s examination of our 
extra-constitutional machinery is, in 
many particulars, less soberly conserva- 
tive than the chapters devoted to the same 
subject in the second volume of Mr. 
Bryce’s classic “American Common- 
wealth.”? Even the author himself would 
scarcely pretend to Mr. Bryce’s fulness 
of understanding where peculiarly Amer- 
ican institutions are concerned, tho he 
doubtless would contend that he has put 
his knowledge of the subject to a more 
telling application. Certainly his work 
is more controversial. Yet the more re- 
cent critic of our institutions fails to con- 
vince any one acquainted with the work- 
ings out of “minority representation” (as 
in Pennsylvania) that the principle in- 
volved is, practically speaking, effica- 
cious; even tho he strives to disarm at- 
tack in writing: “More perfect systems 
[than those used in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois] have been adopted in several 
European countries.” Safer, on the 
whole, are the hackneyed suggestions 
that the Presidential term be lengthened 

‘DEMOCRACY AND THE 
Unitep States. A 
Government. By M. 
Macmillan Co. $1.7 75. net. 

7A new revised edition of this work, in two vol- 
umes, has just been issued by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $4. The British Ambassador has brought his 
book down to date so effectively that it now includes 
even the figures of the late census. New chapters 
treat of the latest phases of the immigration question, 
the negro question etc. Many of the chapters have 
been left unaltered; thus in the discussion of our 
foreign policy reasons are offered to show the im- 
probability of our ever seeking territorial exnansion, 
while a supplementary chapter discusses the American 
dependencies. The worth of this really indispensable 


work, whose youth is now in part renewed, is too 
great and two well known to require discussion. 
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and re-election prohibited, and that mem- 
bers of the Cabinet “be given free access 
to both Houses of Congress and to their 
committees, to furnish information and 
to advocate the Administration meas- 
ures.” But while it is not impossible to 
accept (academically) these reforms, the 
utopian plan for evolving certain “asso- 
ciate Senators” is as wild as it is imprac- 
ticable. 

As heirs of «the British Constitution, 
we have been wont to accept as a neces- 
sary and not unmixt evil that form of 
party government—for the most part 
two-party government—which has pre- 
pared the election business for us before- 
hand, enabling citizens to perform their 
duty in an automatic way; and thus 
keeping the government machine stead- 
ily in motion. By the view of M. Ostro- 
gorski, our greatest problem today con- 
sists “in discarding the use of permanent 
parties with power as their aim, and in 
restoring and reserving to party its 
essential character of a combination of 
citizens formed specially for a particular 
political issue.” Certainly there are pres- 
ent indications of precisely this tendency. 
Definite suggestions as to furthering this 
same tendency are to be found in these 
scattered sentences: 

“Contrary to current prejudice, the election 
principle in government is a spring of limited 
power; once the limit is exceeded, it becomes, 
like a strained mechanical spring, incapable 
of supplying the required impulse. . . . By par- 
celing out, so to speak, public functions of 
every kind on the election method, the people 
fritter away their authority instead of in- 
creasing it.” 

“The first and greatest reform in the elec- 
tion system is the curtailment of the system 
itself, the reduction of the number of elective 
offices to a minimum. . All the administra- 
tive offices in the State government, as in the 
local and municipal government, ought to he 
filled by appointment.” 

Within certain limits Democracy and 
the Party System is entitled to high 
praise. It is the work of a foreigner, 
but of this we are seldom reminded by 
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such a slip as a reference to Columbia 
“College” for University (p. 225), or the 
use of the adjective “popular” for popu- 
lous (p. 227), or by faulty syntax (p. 
187). Mr. Ostrogorski is, to be sure, 
too daring in his generalizations to 
\chieve perfect accuracy. In character- 
izing “the boss” (and he has just been 
speaking of the State boss) he boldly 
avers that this individual “cannot speak 
or write English correctly,” and sug- 
gests that “he has hardly attended the 
primary school.” Yet the dictator of 
Pennsylvania is a Harvard graduate, 
and had the advantage of meeting Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in the classroom; M. S. 
Quay was the son of a clergyman and 
left a considerable library behind him; 
the late Senator Platt was a Yale man, 
as Mr. Barnes, of Albany,.is a graduate 
of the rival institution. Mr. Ostro- 
gorski’s book is however, thoroly modern 
in its instances, is clear in exposition, 
and in its narrative chapters has the live- 
liest degree of interest. 
a” 
The Campaign of Chancellorsville. By John 


Bigelow, Jr., With maps and plans. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $10. 


Major John Bigelow, Jr.’s, strategic 
and tactical study of the Chancellorsville 
campaign is a voluminous work, compre- 
hensive in scope and thoro and impartial 


in manner. In spite of the amazing 
amount of detail given, the narrative and 
descriptive parts are strikingly vivid. 
It is a book which is likely to remain the 
definitive account of that confused and 
incoherent battle. Hooker’s unopposed 
passage of the Rappahannock and march 
to the rear of Lee’s army at Chancellors- 
ville is usually classed, as the author says, 
among the most brilliant maneuvers of 
military history. But from then on every- 
thing moved by haphazard until the army 
retired, baffled and beaten. Sedgwick, 
fifteen miles away, was at first consigned 
to inaction; and when at last ordered to 
move was unable, even by the brilliant 
feat of capturing St. Marye’s Heights, 
to give decisive aid to the main army. 
Howard, with his right “up in the air,” 
was surprised by Stonewall Jackson and 
utterly routed. Sickles was driven back, 
Sedgwick was left to take care of him- 
self, and Hooker, dazed by an injury and 
by a responsibility too great for his ca- 
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pacity, entirely failed to move and fight 
his splendid force as a united army. A 
good deal of new light is thrown on the 
1out of the Eleventh Corps. The respon- 
sibility for the disaster is plainly laid to 
Howard. The German and German- 
American troops of that command ever 
afterward bore the reproach of cow- 
ardice ; but it is the author’s opinion that 
the disaster would have happened to 
any body of men placed as was that body. 
Repeated warnings to Howard of the 
presence of the enemy had been ig- 
nored by him; his flanks were un- 
protected, and the inevitable happened. 
But even without the rout of the Elev- 
enth Corps a victory for the North- 
ern army was improbable. Hook 
er’s irresolution was evident thruout the 
campaign. One of the bravest and most 
efficient corps commanders, he was lack- 
ing in the qualities of an army com- 
mander. To General Doubleday, some 
months afterward, he said: “Doubleday, 
I was not hurt by a shell and I was not 
drunk. For once I lost confidence in 
Hooker, and that is all there is to it.” 
The lack of self-confidence may have 
been incident to the battle; it was cer- 
tainly not manifested in his boastful 
proclamations and conversations before 
the event. But irresolution, resulting in 
conflicting orders and faulty arrange- 
ments, characterized his conduct thruout 
the campaign. The author believes that 
no greater mistake was made than Hook- 
er’s recrossing of the Rappahannock. 
Lee was about to atfack him on his own 
ground. His troops greatly outnum- 
bered Lee’s; they were well placed and 
well supported by artillery, and had 
Hooker remained and had Lee attacked 
on the morning of the 6th, the Confed- 
erate army might have been destroyed. 
& 
Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. 


Collected and edited by John A. Lomax. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton. $1.50. 


Frontier Ballads. By Joseph Mills Hanson. 
With Pictures in Color and Other Draw- 
ings by Maynard Dixon. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co 

Professor Lomax, of the University 
of Texas, has for some years been col- 
lecting the naive poetry of our South 
and Southwest. In his work he has had 
the co-operation of Professors Kittredge 
and Wendell, of Harvard. In a volume 
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of more than 300 pages, a volume which 
the editor frankly avows he means to be 
popular, Professor Lomax issues the 
first published result of his long labors. 
A very few of the ballads, as that of 
“The Buena Vista Battlefield,” for ex- 
ample, have a certain conventionality and 
relative degree of polish that seem to dis- 
qualify them for such a collection as 
this: or would have disqualified had the 
choice been made along strict lines. Yet 
even this conventionality is accounted 
for when the collector explains that he 
has brought together the best lines out 
of the variants before him, and that he 
has “Jonahed” some of the profanity and 
other marks of crude vigor which we 
look for in such verse. Other of the 
ballads have scant value or interest for 
the student, at least, inasmuch as they 
seem to be mere plagiarisms of such 
popular songs of yesteryear as “My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean” (‘The 
Cowboy’s Dream”), or “Dolly Gray” 
(“Mustang Gray”). There is, however, 
real melody and feeling in the best and 
more original of Professor Lomax’s col- 
lection. The lament of “The Poor Lone- 
some Cowboy,” for example, is certainly 
touching, with the refrain: 

I’m a poor lonesome cowboy, 

I’m a poor lonesome cowboy, 

I’m a poor lonesome cowboy, 

A long ways from home. 
In many cases the music as well as the 
words of these frontier songs are pains- 
takingly reproduced. It must be con- 
fessed that, with “The Old Man Under 
the Hill,” the song of the incorrigible 
Confederate, “I’m a Good Old Rebel,” 
has the best movement of any in the 
volume. And that fact shows the catho- 
licity of Professor Lomax’s anthology, 
which, whatever its poetic value (empha- 
sis 1s to be placed on other considera- 
tions), must interest a great variety of 
readers. His work has been academic in 
no narrow sense of the term, and was 
work eminently worth doing. It has an 
historical value, moreover, that is quite 
wanting in the original and ° vigorous 
out-door verse of Joseph Mills Hanson, 
whose creed it is that 


“The silent sea and plain, the mountain, wood, 
and down, 

Are better haunts for the feet of men than 
the streets of the roaring town.” 
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Yet the roughness of Mr. Hanson's 
Fronticr Ballads is, after all, like the 
rudeness of the Cowboy Songs in corre- 
spending to the theme itself. 
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Klaus Hinrich Baas. By Gustav Frenssen. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. . $1.50. 
The story of a Hamburg merchant, of 
peasant stock, self made, from the time 
he started in as stable boy, is the theme 
of Pastor Frenssen’s latest novel. Un- 
like “J6rn Uhl” and “Hilligenlei,” it is in 
no way a religious book. There is a 
struggle toward self-development and 
self-realization, but not in the sense of a 
soul finding itself in God, as in the ear- 
lier novels. It is more a masterful per- 
sonality asserting itself against the un- 
toward surroundings of poverty, toil and 
social neglect. Not that the boy’s hard- 
worked mother is neglectful; she fol- 
lows him to the Spielbudenplatz and, in 
front of the music hall he is about to 
enter, boxes his ears soundly and sends 
him home. At several points in his sub- 
sequent history, altho he, too, works hard 
and succeeds in becoming a man of dis- 
tinction in business Hamburg, it would 
have been better for him if the mother 
had boxed his ears again! This story of 
a pleasant and forceful young man 
comes at a time when France is making 
a hero of a forceful and unpleasant 
young man, Jean-Christophe, by Rol- 
land. There is an occasional touch of 
similarity between Klaus and Jean- 
Christophe, but the German hand is 
heavier, and the characterization of a 
genius in finance lacks the intense tem- 
peramental crises of a musical prodigy. 
Some of Klaus’s adventures are gross 
and show the deterioration of German 
fiction when one recalls the stern moral- 
ity of Auerbach’s “On the Heights,” of 
Freytag’s “Debit and Credit,” that ad- 
mirable study of merchant life, and of 
many other old, clean novels now less 
read than they should be. But Gustav 
Frenssen is less offensive than others, 
and there is, in his work, a groping after 
justice and honesty, if not a very high 
sex morality. The salt North Sea flavor 
of many descriptive passages is fresh 
and invigorating, and the crowding char- 
acters are drawn with a sure hand. 
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History of the Syrian Nation ana the Old 
Evangelical Apostolic Churcl. of the East. 
By Prof. George David Malecn, of Urmia, 
Persia, and after his death edited by his 
son, the Rev. Nestorius George Malech, 
archdeacon. 8vo, pp. xxi, 449. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Augsburg Publishing 
House. $2.50 
This is an unusual volume, written in 
modern Syriac and translated into Eng- 
lish. The author, with members of his 
family, started for this country for the 
purpose of publishing it in English, but 
died on the way, and his son took up the 
pious duty, and has secured its transla- 
tion, with large additions and with many 
illustrations. The father was one of the 
preachers and teachers connected with 
the American mission among the Nes- 
torians, and the son has connected him- 
self with the old Nestorian Church, as 
aided by the English Archbishops’ Mis- 
sion, but refused to be turned over to 
the Russian Church when the Arch- 
bishops’ Mission made that attempt. 


This work gives the history of this old 
Syrian Church, beginning with the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian empires, and follow- 
ing along to the present time. It is 
not critical and it is very miscellaneous, 


but it gives a valuable account of what 
the Syriac literature accessible to the 
author has to say as to the history of 
the people and the Church, which is not 
easy to be found elsewhere. There is a 
great deal in it about Nestorius George 
Malech, who is in this country and 
wishes thru this book to gain friends and 
aid for the Church at home. 
& 


Against the Current. Simple Chapters from 
a Complex Life. By Edward A Steiner, 
Author of “On the Trail ot the Immi- 
grant,” etc. New York: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.25. 

These autobiographical sketches and 
interpretations from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Steiner are of unusual value in 
both their literary and sociological inter- 
est. His is the story of heroic struggle 
against and fortunately out of ‘the limit- 
ing, oppressive and brutalizing environ- 
ment of race prejudice and antagonism 
into the large liberty of human brother- 
hood. The journey from his Jewish 
home in the Carpathians, where every 
religious celebration was a signal for 
racial strife and bloodshed, to the pro- 
fessorship of Applied Christianity in an 
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American college and a position of lead- 
ership in efforts for social betterment 
and assimilation among. the conglom- 
erate races of his adopted country, has 
not been made without poignant suffer- 
ing and great victories. Such glowing, 
pathetic chapters as “Abraham Lincoln 
in Hungary,” “An Unwilling Jew” and 
“The Cup of Elijah” make strong appeal 
against the folly and injustice of much 
of our race prejudice and call forth our 
sympathy for those who still must suffer 
from its destroying influences. 


a 


Literary Notes 


....In this tercentenary year of the King 
James version let us not fail to remark those 
works which by the fact of that anniversary 
command a special interest: 

The Authorized Version of the Bible and 
Its Influence, by Albert S. Cook (Putnam) ; 
The Chart Bible, by James R. Kaye (Revell) ; 
The Authorized Version of the Holy Bible, 
a photographic reproduction of the Black Let- 
ter Edition of 1611, with introduction by A 
W. Pollard (Frowde); The Authorized Re- 
print of the Holy Bible, a reprint in roman 
type of the editio princeps, with introduction 
by A. W. Pollard (Frowde). 

...Readers who have been bothered to find 
a certain verse or story among the scattered 
works of Kipling will be glad to know that 
they can get for five cents postage a Kipling 
Index, issued by his American publishers, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 


....The story of a ram, Silverwold, is one 
of the more recent additions to our, shelf of 
animal fiction. The author, Emily Jenkinson, 
knows the upland parish which is the stage 
of her rural romance—for Silverwold is not 
all ram. Her story is distinguished by sim- 
plicity and by sincerity (Baker & Taylor; 
$1.50). 

....Jeanette A. Marks writes her second lit- 
tle book about Wales in The End of a Song 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.15). Village life— 
children, motherless yet mothered—Shon Rob- 
erts’s stinginess ; these be some of the ingredi- 
ents. Miss Marks has literary skill, and that 
kind of naturalness which is the highest order 
of sophistication. 


....Una Nixon Hopkirs’s Winter Romance 
in Poppy Land (Badger; $1.25) is a story of 
tourists in California. It is an unambitious 
winter romance, when all is said, and as harm- 
less as sugar candy. The decorations repro- 
duced from pencil sketches are much more 
appropria illustrations than those from 
harsh photographs. 
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_...Socrates Potter is the hero of Irving 
Bacheller’s little story, Keeping Up With Liz- 
zie, and he makes a specialty of “deeds, titles 
and epigrams.” We really hope that his deeds 
are better than his epigrams, and he somehow 
gives one the feeling that such is the case. 
He reflects, likewise, on the high cost of liv- 
ing. Mr. Bacheller’s book contains a great 
deal of applied common sense. (Harpers; 


$1.) 


....Tho nothing of the sort 1s indicated, 
we assume that the volume called by Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart The Obvious Orient is 
the gathering up and recasting of his letters 
to the Boston Transcript, on the occasion of 
his recent sabbatical year. The volume is not 
remarkably diverting, nor does it lay claim to 
depth, tho it is more or less statistical. (Ap- 
pleton; $1.50.) 


....-Paul Bourget has been lecturing on 
Théophile Gautier and expressing pity for him 
as a struggling journalist. As the over- 
worked art critic and dramatic critic of La 
Presse, his average earnings at “space rates” 
amounted to about $1,300 a year. His atti- 
tude toward literature consequently became 
cynical. “Masterpieces!” he once exclaimed; 
“I de not recognize masterpieces. I recognize 
nothing but copy at so much the line.” 


....President Butler, of Columbia, contrib- 
utes a eulogistic foreword to A Little Fifer’s 
War Diary, published by C. W. Bardeen, the 
Fifer himself (Syracuse, N. Y.). Mr. Bardeen 
was thirteen when Sumter was fired on, and 
his war experience came to him as a member 
of company D, Ist Massachusetts Volunteers. 
His book constitutes an interesting and valu- 
able document. 


.... Warwick Deeping’s newest novel, The 
Lame Englishman, has an Italian scene and 
an historical background. It is the war of 
liberation which furnishes the necessary 
bloodshed and carnage. There is less of the 
sugary sweetness and lingering languor (one 
falls naturally into alliteration, in writing 
about Mr. Deeping) than one is accustomed 
to look for in this novelist (Cassell; $1.20). 


....Jeanne d’Arc seems to be an inexhaus- 
tible subject for book making. Mary Rogers 
sangs’s account of The Maid of France 
(Houghton; $1.25) is, however, not a contro- 
versial biography, but a straightforward nar- 
rative of the Maid’s stirring life, well calcu- 
lated to give the reader sufficient information 
to attack intelligently the controversy itself. 
For the young, it must prove an understand- 
able account of one of the most appealing, as 
well as baffling, of historic heroines. 


_.+»-It was a happy thought that inspired the 
directors of the Bible School of the Mouiut 
Morris Baptist Church to arrange a course of 
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lectures on the different religions ancient and 
modern and their relations to each other. 
These lectures, now published under the title 
of The Unity of Religions (Crowell; $2), are 
popular in character, but as each one is writ- 
ten by a competent scholar and student of the 
subject presented, the information is reliable 
and the views expressed are broad and toler- 
ant. The book will serve the average reader 
as an excellent introduction to the study of 
comparative religion from the Christian point 
of view. 


....D. Appleton & Co. are the publishing 
agents of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
from them we receive a substantial History 
of the New England Fisheries, with maps, by 
Raymond McFarland, Assistant Professor in 
Middlebury College. The learned historian 
includes among his appendixes the full text 
of the Award of the Tribunal of Arbitration, 
September 7, 1910, upon the North Atlantic 
Fisheries Question. 


.... Susan E. Tracy’s Studies in Invalid Oc- 
cupation: A Manual for Nurses and Attend- 
ants comes to us from Whitcomb & Barrows, 
Boston publishers ($1.50). There is an intro- 
duction by Dr. Daniel H. Fuller and a chap- 
ter by Dr. E. Stanley Abbot on “The Clouded 
Mind.” As a substitute for drugging, or in 
any case as an adjunct, these physicians and 
the author of the Studies would, above all, 
urge self-help; the wholesome interest afforded 
by suitable occupation. 


....Helen Reimensnyder Martin, the social 
historian of German Pennsylvania, writes in 
When Half-Gods Go a “novel by letters” (Cen- 
tury; $1). All the letters are written by a 
gradually disillusioned wife, whose husband 
has the redoutable “a. t.” (artistic tempera- 
ment). One would call it a human triangle 
drama in non-dramatic form—only there is a 
husband’s brother (and successor) who 
squares the family circle—or did we say tri- 
angle? Mrs. Martin makes the most of her 
material. a 


....The rage for anthologies is ‘unabated. 
The latest evidence is a volume, The Garland 
of Childhood, plucked from the garden of Eng- 
lish belles lettres by Percy Withers (Holt; 
$1.50). From Deker to Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, via William Blake, the Coleridges, Words- 
worth, Lamb, and R. L. S., lies Mr. Withers’s 
route. Among living poets represented are 
Padraic Colum, Mrs. Meynell, W. B. Yeats 
(the Irish regiment), St. John Lucas, Austin 
Dobson, T. Watts-Dunton, Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson and Edmund Gosse. 


....Although Prof. George A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr, has devoted his energy mainly 
to the study of Semitics, he has not neglected 
other fields, as his clear historical sketch of the 
vital elements in Christianity plainly shows. 
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The Heart of the Christian Message (West, 
Newman & Co., London) is made up from a 
course of lectures delivered before the Friends’ 
Summer School in 1908, and this accounts for 
the fact that special prominence is given to 
the Quaker movement. The book has large 
horizons and reveals a keen sense of religious 
values. 


....Edward Dwelly, a, native of Kent, has, 
after thirty years of perseverance, nearly fin- 
ished the first “complete” Gaelic dictionary. 
His work is to fill three volumes of over 
80,000 words; he has also set, stereotyped, 
printed and illustrated it unassisted, and is to 
publish it as well. Educated as an engineer, 
the lexicographer became a bank clerk. From 
being interested in old Celtic music, he de- 
veloped an interest in Celtic poems and bal- 
lads. He started upon his compilation of 
material for a dictionary only after saving 
£1,200 from his salary as clerk. Publishers 
discouraged his venture, and he resolved to 
carry it out himself. He is reading his final 
proof now, and is the worthy recipient of a 
civil list pension of £50 


....Behind the World and Beyond, the title 


of Dr. Henry A. Stimson’s book, is suggested: 


by its opening chapter: “What Lies Behind 
This Puzzling World?” The author of these 


twenty-five addresses is the well-known pas- 
tor of the Manhattan Congregational Church 


of New York; a church which has done gal- 
lant social and political service thru its Sun- 
day evening meetings, where the topics of the 
hour have been discussed by leading men of 
the city during the past year. The pastor is 
a fearless worker for civic reform, for honest 
and enlightened government; and yet there is 
no bitterness in his outspoken advocacy of 
the best men and measures. His published 
addresses are eminently sane, practical and 
full of a deep spirituality. (Eaton & Mains, 
$1.25.) 


...The Bishop of Chester has published 
for the benefit of “candidates for the ministry 
and other readers” An Excerpt from Reliquie 
Baxtertiane (Longmans, Green & Co.), which 
he properly designates as “Baxter’s Self-Re- 
view.” Baxter’s “Narrative” is so sane and 
tolerable, and this portion in particular so full 
of wise suggestion and calm self-criticism, 
that few writings are better calculated to 
serve the Bishop’s main purpose than the 
selection here presented. The “Self-Review” 
is accompanied by Sir James Stephen’s essay 
on Baxter, somewhat abridged from “Essays 
on Ecclesiastical Biography,” and the intro- 
duction, a goodly number of notes and the ap- 
pendices supply much useful and explanatory 
information. It is a book to keep by one to 
be used as a tonic or sedative according to 
the reader’s need. 
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Pebbles 


Lavy CustomMer—Do you keep coffee in the 


bean? 


New Clerk—Upstairs, madam; this is the 
ground floor.—Princeton Tiger. 


“Wuar’s the hardest thing about roller 
skating when you're learning?” asked a hesi- 
tating young man of the instructor at a rink. 

“The floor,” answered the attendant — 
Youth’s Companion. 


WOES OF AN EDITOR. 


“A man who owns eighty acres of land and 
has brains enough to till it, makes the lot of 
country newspaper men look like the last sad 
remnants of a Dutch lunch. The farmer has 
the best of it all around. He is as independent 
as an express company. He doesn’t have to 
write a soulful obituary over some peak-head 
ed bloke who kept on display an exhibit of cut 
plug profanity that would make the efforts of 
a steamboat mate sound like a meeting of the 
Epworth League. He doesn’t have to go into 
raptures over the beauty of an open-faced 
bride with a cast of countenance that would 
blow out the gas. The farmer isn’t required 
to lie until his back teeth fall out about the 
sterling manhood of a groom with ears like 
a cauliflower plant and the brain power of a 
shoat. He doesn’t have to run a piano contest 
for the most beautiful young lady in the com- 
munity, make everybody sore about the win- 
ner, and then print a 75-cent half-tone of the 
beauty that looks like a tintype of grandma 
at the age of thirteen. There is nothing in the 
farmer’s curriculum that obliges him to paint 
the local soprano as a heaven-sent songster. 
He isn’t called upon to paint the virtues of a 
prominent citizen who earned his money by 
collecting notes with a draw shave. The 
farmer can express his opinion of the new 
Methodist preacher in a firm and loud voice, 
on the four corners, and if the printer ven- 
tures to express the view that the preacher 
ought to be chasing a currycomb over a milch 
cow instead of filling a large room with thin 
ozone and misinformation, he will lose su! 
scribers so fast that he won’t have the cir- 
culation of a cold storage egg. The farmer 
doesn’t have to impress a chaste kiss on the 
moist nose of his foreman in order to keep 
him from getting drunk on press day, neither 
does he have to get somebody to go on his 
note when the ‘devil’ carelessly feeds a pail 
of pipe tongs thru the cylinder press or the 
rats chew off the lining of a new set of rollers 
If the editor takes two days off in fishing his 
patrons call him a loafer and take their jo 
work to the other office. If he works until 
he is bowed over like a fat man with cramps 
people say he is too stingy to hire extra help 
If he contributes $2 to the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and wears a boiled shirt 
on Sunday the banks call in his note; and 1t 
he refuses to dig up for the Woman's Relief 
Corps supper he is branded as a miser and 
avoided as if he had the hives.”—lilson 
County Citizen. 
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The Danger Line 


THE events of the last week have 
justified completely the action of Presi- 
dent Taft in sending twenty thousand 
men to patrol and protect the Mexican 
border. Do our readers remember how 
many speakers and writers, how many 
journals, savagely criticized the Presi- 
dent ; said he was provoking a war, was 
making an occasion for invading the 
soil of a friendly country, and was pre- 
paring the way for the robbery of half 
the Mexican territory? It was a crim- 
inal act, they told us, for they could only 
imagine an evil motive, just as they used 
to abuse President McKinley for his 
occupation and retention of the Philip- 
pines; and just as they were sure that 
our intervention in Cuba was meant to 
grab the Pearl of the Antilles. Why 
cannot some people as easily imagine a 
good as a bad motive? We approved 
the patrol, and only criticized the un- 
necessary pretense of a war-play. 

Well, this week it was a very lucky 
thing that the army was patrolling the 
Arizonian border. The _ insurrection 
reached the dividing line. The opposing 
forces fought close to the border, in the 
effort of the insurrectionists to take 


possession of a border town on the rail- 
road, so that they might safely gather 
munitions and supplies. The bullets 
rattled against buildings in American 
territory, two Americans were killed and 
half a dozen wounded on American soil 
by bullets meant for the enemy, so con- 
tiguous were the fighters in Mexico and 
the onlookers and residents in Arizona. 
More than this, loyal Federal soldiers, 
some forty in number, fled for protec- 
tion over the line, and were disarmed 
by our cavalry. If our soldiers had not 
been there the “patriots” would have 
followed, and we should have had the 
two sides fighting within our territory, 
much to the danger and damage of our 
citizens. More than all this, when the 
disarmed Mexican officer would direct 
his soldiers left behind to surrender to 
the insurrectionist force, a captain in 
our American army actually went over 
into the Mexican territory and carried 
the message, and when they would not 
surrender to their Mexican foes they 
surrendered to him, the American, and 
he took them over disarmed to our side 
the line and turned over their arms to 
the insurrectionist leader. And he did 
right. He protected our territory and 
in a tactful way stopped the fighting 
until a new Federal force should come to 
reoccupy the town. Very fortunate it 
was that we had the soldiers on the spot. 

We put absolute faith in the repeated 
declaration of our Government that it 
has no covetous designs on Mexican 
territory. We do not expect that one of 
our soldiers will cross the line, except as 
Captain Ganjot did, on an errand of 
peace and mercy. But there is a multi- 
tude of our citizens in Texas that would 
delight in another Mexican war and in 
the seizure of another big section of 
Mexican territory. We need soldiers on 
the danger line not merely to prevent 
invasion of our territory by one fighting 
party or the other, but to prevent our 
own citizens from organizing expedi- 
tions to aid the insurrection. So far 
from being a menace to Mexico, the 
presence of our force on the border is a 
protection to the integrity of Mexican 
territory and Mexican independence. 
Our Government protests to Mexico and 
will see to it that the offense is not re- 
peated. 
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We do not doubt that the whole of 
Northern Mexico sympathizes with the 
insurrection. This it is which gives it 
strength and assures for it a rather 
hopeful outlook. President Diaz did 
very well for a rule of twenty or thirty 
years, but it is time that he stepped 
down from the Presidential chair. To 
continue his dictatorship for a term of 
six years longer, with all its corruption 
and all its oppressive taxation, is more 
than the people can patiently stand. But 
this is business for Mexico and not for 
us. We have no present right to inter- 
vene, and we can anticipate no occasion 
which will require it. We have no doubt 
that it would be better for these Mexi- 
can States and better for us if they 
could be annexed; but that must not be 
thought of. The days of war for terri- 
torial expansion ought to be past. More 
territory is good, but national honor is 
better. Our country may be a benevo- 
lent friend, but must never be a rapa- 
cious robber. Armies have in past days 
gone to rob. “We fear we did it in the 
Mexican War; we did not do it in the 
Spanish War, altho colonial possessions 
came to us, with unlooked for responsi- 
bility which we are meeting fairly well. 
The presence of soldiers on the Mexican 
frontier is not a menace, we say, but is 


the pledge that invasions from either’ 


side will not be permitted, and that the 
intermeddlers who wish to involve us in 
complications which would require inter- 
vention and occupation of territory will 
not be allowed to disturb the relations of 
peace. 

a 


Proposed Tariff Changes 


HARMONIOUSLY and promptly the 
Democrats of the House have taken up 
their legislative program. Following the 
decisions of their caucus, a Canadian 
Reciprocity bill and another, greatly en- 
larging the tariff free list, were intro- 
diced on the 12th. The next day saw 
the Reciprocity bill reported from com- 
mittee, and the resolution providing for 
direct election of Senators passed by a 
vote of 297 to 15, with every Democrat 
counted for it. On the 14th the bill re- 
quiring publicity for campaign funds be- 
fore elections was taken up and passed. 
by unanimous vote, and, as we write, it 
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is expected that the Reciprocity bill will 
be sent to the Senate within a short time. 
This bill is a copy of the Republican bill 
passed at the recent session (221 to 92), 
with an addition authorizing and request- 
ing the President to extend the scope of 
the agreement by further negotiation. 
The Democrats wisely decided to make 
it the first of their tariff measures and 
to let it stand alone. In their caucus 
there were only 29 votes for attaching 
tariff bills to it. Action upon the new 
Free List bill will follow the House’s ap- 
proval of the reciprocity agreement, and 
then the duties on wool, woolens and cot- 
ton goods are to be revised. 

In framing their Farmers’ Free. List 
bill, the Democrats have sought to satisfy 
agriculturists who complain that the 
agreement with Canada deprives them of 
protection without giving compensation 
in lower duties on the goods they must 
buy. This complaint has led certain Re- 
publican insurgent Senators to insist 
upon one-sided free-list amendments to 
the Reciprocity bill, amendments which 
would invite demands from Europe for 
similar concessions and probably would 
kill the agreement. The extension of the 
free list now proposed meets the demands 
of these insurgent Senators, who wii! 
now have an opportunity to vote, in the 
interest of their agricultural constituents, 
for a removal of the duties imposed on 
a long list of products not only when 
these products are imported from Canada 
but also when they come from any other 
part of the outside world. It promises to 
gain support for reciprocity in the Sen- 
ate. At the same time it tends to com- 
mend the Democratic party to the public 

It places on the free list all agricul- 
tural implements, bagging for cotton 
bales, burlaps, gunny cloth, jute bags, 
steel or iron ties for cotton bales, leather 
boots and shoes, harnesses, saddlery 
barbed fence wire, wire rods, beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb, pork, fresh or preserved 
meats of all kinds, bacon, ham, lard, sau- 
sages, buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat 
flour, rve flour, bran, oatmeal, rolled 
oats, all prepared cereal foods, biscuits, 
bread, round or hewed timber, sawed 
boards or planks, shingles, laths, fenc- 
ing posts, sewing machines and salt. 

With respect to many of these prod- 
ucts, the protectionist can offer no good 
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excuse for a duty. They are exported in 
great quantities and sold all over the 
world in open competition with the simi- 
lar products of other lands. For exam- 
ple, our imports of agricultural imple- 
ments last year were less than $200,000, 
while our exports, as shown below, ex- 
ceeded $28,000,000 : 

Exports. 
Plows and cultivators............. 
Mowers and reapers 
All other agricultural implements. . 


$28,124,035 

Sales of these implements were made 
in Great Britain, France, Germany ($1,- 
563,383), Russia ($5, 199,954), Australia 
($1,191,998), Argentina ($6,292,238). 
British Africa ($886,163), and many 
other countries. It is absurd to impose 
a duty for the protection of those who 
manufacture them here. But we cannot 
see that the removal of the duty -will seri- 
ously affect prices in our market. Our 
imports of sewing machines are, of 
course, a negligible quantity ; but our ex- 
ports last year were $7,513,852. Why 


should there be a duty on such machines? 
Duties on grain and grain products are 


ineffective, as a tule. Our exports of 
whéat flour last year were $47,621,407, 
while the imports were only $681,944. 
Duties on such flour, corn meal, bread, 
etc., are merely formal, so far as protec- 
tion is concerned. As we exported last 
year $2,040,314 of prepared cereal food, 
the free list should have no terrors for 
those who produce such food here. 
Against exports of lard, $43,301,156; 
bacon, $18,381,050, and hams, $17,837,- 
375, the imports, of course, were little or 
nothing. 

Why sliould our manufacturers of 
boots and shoes, who sold $12,408,575 
worth abroad last year, fear the loss of 
their tariff duty? If they can meet and 
overcome the foreign manufacturer in 
his own country, after paying transpor- 
tation charges, can they not defy him 
here in their home market, where the 
transportation cost is transferred to him? 
We did import $7,607,932 worth of leath- 
er last year, but our exports ($37,414,- 
175) were nearly five times as much. So 
in the lumber trade we bought from 
abroad $19,332,768 worth of boards and 
planks, but we exported $37,282,072 
worth, 


10,602,848 
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Revision of the iron and steel schedule 
should begin at the bottom, but we can- 
not see that the free-listing of barbed 
wire is forbidden by the statistics; for 
$4,322,311 worth of such wire (with 
$4,074,055 worth of other wire) was ex- 
ported in 1910. Exports of bands suit- 
able for cotton ties have not been large, 
but we presume that the domestic de- 
mand would easily be supplied by our 
manufacturers if there were no duty. 

Because many of the duties which the 
House Democrats propose to remove are 
merely nominal, and because others, on 
account of the large exports, are really 
no longer required for protection, the ef- 
fect of an enactment of this Free List bill 
upon prices in Our market would prob- 
ably be small and disappointing. For ex- 
ample, no reduction in the cost of grain 
products or meats could be expected, nor 
would the price of agricultural imple- 
ments be cut down. Harvesters, mowers 
and the like would not be sent here from 
Europe, nor would they come from Can- 
ada; where our manufacturers have es- 
tablished branch factories, and where, we 
understand, the price of such machines is 
higher than it is in this country. With 
respect to a few items in the long list, 
however, the consumer would gain some- 
thing. 

& 


The Natatorium 


WHEN a city boy goes to Amherst 
College he is surprised to learn that he 
cannot hope to get his diploma until he 
has learned to swim. Swimming is made 
a branch of education. To gain the life- 
saving art Freshman River is rather 
contracted, and the Connecticut River is 
some miles away ; so there has been pro- 
vided a spacious natatorium in which 
the art is taught under a competent 
instructor; and then there are added all 
the fancy frills, and every year there is 
a swimming contest with Williams to 
test comparative excellence in spurting 
dnd diving in the water. Swimming be- 
comes a college discipline and also a col- 
lege game. The prime purpose is edu- 
cation, and it properly develops into 
play. It is a department of culture— 
physical culture. 

Yet, important as it is that every boy 
should learn to swim, that ought to be 
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learned before going to college. It is 
not what colleges are established for. 
It is ancillary, provided for physical 
culture, and for the primary education 
of those whose instruction has been neg- 
lected in their earlier years. It makes 
the body supple, so that the mind can be 
nimble. In the old days, when dyspep- 
sia was the bane of students, and the 
necessity of physical exercise had not 
been learned, so many of the students in 
Andover Seminary had lost their health 
that the trustees built a large stone 
building, afterward converted into a 
residence for Professor and Mrs. Stowe, 
as a carpenter shop, where healthy and 
profitable exercise might be gained, for 
in those days a gymnasium devoted 
wholly to physical culture and play had 
not been thought of. But it was desir- 
able that they should learn to be carpen- 
ters, like their Master. So early did the 
practical, the vocational, enter into the 
scheme of education. 

Perhaps we have carried too far in 
these days both the physical and the 
vocational in our provisions for educa- 
tion. We observe that the class of ’85, 
in their memorial to the trustees of Am- 
herst College, ask for no further devel- 
opment in athletics, but do ask that in 
such a college the vocational purpose be 
strictly subordinated, and that it be 
made clear that the ideal college has the 
sole purpose to give that general broad 
culture on which professional and voca- 
tional acquirement can later be based. 
They would not have young men hur- 
ried into breadwinning. Let them know 
something first, something more than 
the sciences which will make them chem- 
ists and engineers and hurry them into a 
business career. The memorialists have 
no sympathy with the scheme which 
would allow two years of the college 
course to required studies, and then en- 
courage the young men to elect for the 
one or two succeeding years such stud- 
ies as will most tell in their subsequent 
professions or business careers. 

The memoralists are right. To give 
the country leaders in public life, for 
statesmen, for guides of public opinion. 
we need men of the broadest culture pos- 
sible, not specialists only. And for such 
broad culture the four years of college 
life is none too short a time. For the 
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field of knowledge is now extremely 
broad, and a cultured man must under- 
stand the history of the world’s progress. 
He must, or should, learn the old dis- 
cipline which comes thru the languages 
which first gave us civilization and law. 
which taught us liberty and philosophy 
and art, and also by its imperial sway 
unified the discordant nations into a fel- 
lowship of commerce and government. 
We cannot and would not escape our 
social ancestry. We must not neglect 
the Greek and Latin of Homer and Plato 
and Virgil and Cicero. Culture, literary) 
or sociological, must have them still. 

Then there are the newer sciences, 
whether physical or biological or social. 
Being new there is no danger that they 
wil! be neglected. But they are so many 
that some of them will be likely to be 
overlooked. unless the college course pro- 
vides wisely that chemistry shall not 
crowd out biology, and that the young 
man who has become so fascinated with 
his classics shall not forget that he lives 
in the present age, when he who does not 
know more than the elements of electri- 
city is a helpless ignoramus; and when 
the chemist or the biologist who has not 
thought much of the problems of sociol- 
ogy and political economy is fit to be the 
companion of kingcrabs or the mere 
slave of a blowpipe. Let the graduate 
departments of the universities give us 
learned specialists, but let their task be 
based on the broadest culture of the full 
four vears of the undergraduate college 
course. 

& 


Ex-President Northrop 


Ir seems strange to write it so after 
twenty-seven years of familiarity with 
the words “President Northrop.” It 
was doubtless wise for him to retire from 
active service at the age of seventy- 
seven tho in the plentitude of his powers. 
for the unprecedented growth of the 
University of Minnesota throws heavier 
burdens and responsibilities upon the ad- 
ministration. But few if any retiring 
presidents have been rewarded by more 
sincere regret and personal affection. 
The government of the University of 
Minnesota has been a_ patriarchate. 
Cyrus Northrop remained a father to his 
flock, even when the number of his fac- 
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ulty rose into three figures and of his 
students into four. It was the relation 
of a beloved pastor to his church, of the 
ideal president of the old small college. 
His chapel talks, practical, spiritual, 
sentimental and humorous as they were, 
derived their force largely from his char- 
acter. He knew the students he was 
talking to and they knew him. We real- 
ize that the management of 5,000 stu- 
dents and the expenditure of millions of 
dollars necessitate modern business 
methods, but we wonder whether the 
alumnus will ever come to feel the same 
affection for a- filing cabinet, a system of 
quadruple entry reports and an efficiency 
expert, as he had for “Prexy,” even tho 
he may sometimes have laughed at his 
old-fashioned ways. And will a card 
index take the place of a man as a model 
for the character of impressionable 
youth. In the large universities of the 
present and the larger that are to come, 
a student may indeed have admiration 
and regard for his president, but it can 
scarcely be more personal and reciprocal 
than his feeling toward the President of 
the United States. 


The change of administration was 
made with the republican simplicity that 


still prevails in the West. One morning 
at chapel President Northrop gave his 
farewell address, commending his suc- 
cessor to the good will of the students 
by the words “Remember his coming is 
not the cause of my going, but my going 
is the cause of his coming.” Afterward, 
in the office, President Northrop be- 
stowed his benediction upon his suc- 
cessor with the laying on of hands, and 
turning with a final jest, left the room. 
The next morning the usual chapel exer- 
cises were conducted by President Vin- 
cent. 

The new president, George Edgar 
Vincent, is well fitted for the position. 
He is familiar with administrative work, 
for he has been three years dean of the 
college faculties in the University of 
Chicago, and his work in the Chautauqua 
system during the last twenty-five years 
qualifies him especially for the extension 
of educational facilities to the whole 
State, which will doubtless be the aim of 
the University of Minnesota. As a Yale 
man of ’8s, as Northrop was of ’57, he 
will find in Minneapolis not a little of the 
Yale tradition and atmosphere, for here, 
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as in most of the Western States, the 
pioneer work in higher education owed 
much to Yale men. His opportunity for 
usefulness in this new field is excep- 
tional, for the State is large and rich, 
and its population is of an unusually in- 
telligent class. Already the University 
of Minnesota is the largest of any uni- 
versity in America except Columbia; tho 
if we include the summer sessions, it 
ranks sixth. In the increase in students © 
since last year it has made the greatest 
gains of any except Columbia, and there 
is-no reason to think that this rate of in- 
crease should slacken in the near future. 
But what Minnesota needs now more 
than numbers is the development of 
graduate work and the cultivation of a 
spirit of productive scholarship and re- 
search. 
& 


Barbarian or Civilized ? 


SOME one has defined barbarism as 
that stage of culture in which a people, 
still savage in instincts, has come into 
the enjoyment of an economic abundance 
proper to civilization. This definition 
should not be quoted too often in Amer- 
ica, for there are civilized men and 
women in every county in the United 
States. Knowing that they are patriotic 
and hopeful, we have no wish to discour- 
age them, and we shall therefore express 
our reflections on this theme as far as 
possible in the language of optimism. 

To begin with, it is clear that a people 
which has become barbaric is making 
progress. Savages cannot be trans- 
formed into civilized beings directly or in 
a generation; nor, so far as we can see, 
can the amelioration of instincts and 
tastes be effected until after that “basis 
of civilization,” namely, economic sur- 
plus, which Professor Patten tells us 


_about, has been attained. So far there 


is nothing in the American situation to 
justify despondency. Already we have 
the “basis” and numerous indications 
here and there assure us that in every 
part of our national domain the instincts 
of savagery are yielding before the be- 
nign influences of affluence. 

For example, your true savage, so far 
as our ethnological information goes, 
never has his nails manicured. In Amer- 
ica, manicuring may, without exaggera- 
tion, be described as “attained.” For a 
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people that has not yet learned how to 
take care of its own nails as a part of the 
morning toilet, this is plainly a step in 
advance, and that it is the disposition of 
our well-to-do classes to encourage the 
manicure habit may be seen on ‘any of 
our well equipped Pullman trains. The 
observing traveler has been annoyed, 
perhaps, by the loud language of an’ ex- 
pensively attired lady across the aisle. 
- Presently, however, she presses a button ; 
the colored maid appears, receives an 
order and quickly reappears with a table. 
Then bowls, warm water, scissors and 
files are carefully placed in position and 
operations begin. Of the educational 
value of this public example there can 
be, we think, no doubt. 

The savage as a rule will not take the 
trouble to separate scalps, more or less 
gory, from appropriated hair with which 
he adorns his person. Americans are 
more particular. As a general thing 
they discard the scalps and make use 
only of the hair, which is deftly twisted 
in with their own. This is a distinct step 
forward. Hair applied without the 
scalps is more becoming, and it presents 
a touch of refinement of which the sav- 
age is incapable. 

Similar reflections apply to the feath- 
ers, wings, bird beaks, paws, claws, tails 
and such. like totemistic emblems, as 
worn by American females. Almost in- 
variably, these objects are used with a 
degree of moderation, and with a certain 
touch of appropriateness seldom wit- 
nessed among savages, who lack re- 
straint and rarely exhibit discrimination 
in making suitable combinations of 
forms and colors. Americans pick and 
choose, and without picking and choos- 
ing there can be no true art. 

American males also show in many 
ways that they, too, are susceptible to 
influences born of affluence. There is 
evidence that the savage takes actual de- 
light in killing. We doubt if American 
men, as a rule, derive satisfaction from 
the suffering incidental to their manly 
sports of deer stalking, squirrel shoot- 
ing, bird bagging, fox hunting with 
hounds, and the like. The American is 
interested in these pursuits primarily be- 
cause he wants to be a gentleman, and 
if he knew how to be a gentleman in 
some other way he would be willing to 
relinquish the infliction of pain. Or, he 


desires to advance human knowledge b 
collecting hides and heads and antle:- 
for the adornment of his hallway an‘! 
dining-room. Surely these are worthy 
motives. 

We suspect that it is really becau-e 
Americans want to be gentlemen that 
they so often inflict pain and death on 
their fellow citizens. Why, for example, 
should they pack hundreds of girls in a 
sweatshop fire trap, and lock the doors 
to prevent possible escape, if this were 
not a ready way to obtain the income 
necessary for men who would live well 
and maintain a respectable establishment. 
Gentlemen, for example, must have auto- 
mobiles. They cannot ride with the com- 
mon herd in subway trains. 

It is not quite fair, we think, to argue 
that if Americans were really becoming 
civilized they would not make their toi- 
lets in public, nor run down pedestrians 
in the streets, nor imitate the costumes 
of savagery, nor exploit the helpless, nor 
make bonfires of their historical records. 
Civilization is not possible until people 
cease to swagger, cease to be greedy. 
cease to-obtrude their own personal 
affairs upon their fellow men. It is not 
possible until they begin to feel kindly 
and humanely, to care for knowledge 
and ideas, to value justice and to behave 
with self respect. But these qualities 
and habits are the final products of evo- 
lution. We cannot have them until we 
have little by little achieved the things 
that precede them and produce them. 
Let us not be unreasonable or impatient. 
We have made progress. We are no 
longer mere howling, dirt-eating savages. 
We have attained affluence. We have 
begun to be barbarians. One of these 
days our posterity may be civilized. 


s 
Let the Coal Be Mined 


A RAILROAD from the rich Bonanza 
copper mine of Alaska was completed a 
few days ago, and ore is coming down 
by the trainload to ships that will carry 
it to Tacoma. When the first of these 
ships enters Tacoma harbor she will 
carry a flag with these words on it: 


“First load of copper ore from Bonanza 
mine; a million tons to follow. We also have 
coal of our own. Let us mine it.” 


There are mointains of fine coal in 
Alaska, but no one is allowed to mine it. 
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Our laws relating to public land which 
contains coal are out of date and absurd. 
Several groups of men who attempted to 
obtain possession of Alaska coal lands by 
fraud (so the indictments say) are on 
trial or will soon be tried. Their claims, 
representing an expenditure of a few 
hundred dollars, cover deposits of coal 
whose value is estimated to be not less 
than $300,000,000. If they are guilty 
of fraud they should not have this coal. 
Nor should there be any statute by which 
a man for a few dollars can lawfully ob- 
tain possession of public land worth 
millions. 

Congress has known for years that the 
land laws ought to be revised, but Con- 
gress avoids revision. It ignores the 
earnest recommendations of the Presi- 
dent and of its own committees. Indus- 
tries in Alaska that use coal must import 
it at.a cost of $12 a ton, altho there are 
millions of tons near at hand and almost 
in sight. The Democrats in the House 
should add to their legislative program 
the enactment.of laws to permit the min- 
ing of this coal, even at the cost of dis- 
placing one of their tariff bills. 


a“ 
Faith 

THE primitive cave men _ looked 
abroad on a great ocean, supposing that 
it bounded the earth on all sides and 
that to venture out upon it was death. 
And if they had been asked whether the 
time would come for bolder and wiser 
people to cross that ocean by thousands, 
in ships of steel, they would have an- 
swered, “Never!” The civilized and 
esthetic Greeks Jooked up into the blue 
heavens and longed to wing their way 
to the hights where dwelt the gods. 
They have told us how Dedalus and 
Icarus made the attempt, and of the 
wax that melted. But if they had been 
asked whether men and women could 
command the air at last and fly at will 
from city to city, they would have an- 
swered, “Never!” The haughty Roman 
generals and their invincible legions be- 
lieved that one class of people was born 
to serve, another to rule, and that no 
great nation could live without the pur- 
chase of human bodies for slave labor. 
And if one had told them that today 
slavery would be universally abhorred 
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by the grandest nations, and that equal- 
ity before the law would be an ideal of 
the sanest people, they would have said, 
“Never!” If our forefathers had been 
told the wonders of the telephone, they 
would have shaken their heads in utter 
skepticism. If the mothers of earlier 
generations, who gave us their blood 
and their tears, could have heard proph- 
ecy of the great woman movement, for- 
ward to health, education and citizen- 
ship, they would have murmured, 
“Never!” 

But in spite of old beliefs and dis- 
beliefs, we command earth and sea and 
sky, and compel electric currents and 
vibrations of air and ether to do our 
bidding. The strongest nations stand 
for the free government of men, and 
our women are pressing forward to de- 
mand the same for themselves. And, if 
one asks us whether war will ever cease 
and world federation secure universal 
peace; whether brotherhood and _ co- 


operation will ever replace competition 
among the children of men; whether 
our marriages shall one day be pure and 
will we answer, 


our births healthy, 
“Never”? 

Or will we, by our optimism, hasten 
the day of good, declaring that nothing 
is too grand for the future to accom- 
plish, nothing too holy for the race to 
attain, that to limit yourself is to close 
doors that might otherwise open to 
strength; and that to limit the future is 
to limit God? 

Js 


Dr. David J. Hill, 
Ambassador to the 
Court of Berlin, 
has resigned his post. His appointment 
was an attempt to see whether a man, 
competent in every other way, could suc- 
ceed without wealth on the scale of re- 
muneration which our Government al- 
lows its diplomatic representatives. We 
fear that the experiment has not proved 
a sticcess; it needs a millionaire to pay 
the bills which the country does not pay. 
On his taking apartments instead of a 
big house the Emperor was displeased, 
and since he moved into a separate house 
the Emperor has never visited him. 
Whether there was any other reason for 
accepting his resignation the public is not 


The Ambassadorships 
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informed, altho gossip does not fail to 
guess. This we know, that as courts go 
republican economy is not approved, and 
thrift interferes with success. At least 
Congress ought at every court to provide 
a residence for our legations. We have 
begun to recognize the duty and will 
doubtless before long provide at least for 
our Ambassadors. The transfer of Am- 
bassador Rockhill from St. Petersburg to 
Constantinople is a promotion in the way 
of work, but not in social duties, and will, 
we doubt not, please Mr. Rockhill. He 
is a most competent man, has served in 
Peking, and knows the intricacies of 
Eastern policy. If it is to be the duty of 
our representative to aid the introduc- 
tion of American capital into Turkey he 
will be found a good match for the best 
of the European representatives at the 
Porte. It is only since the Turkish rev- 
olution that it has begun to seem safe to 
risk investments into Asiatic Turkey. 
Now railroads are to be built everywhere. 
That is better than massacres. 


& 


a a or President Schurman 
Rebuked at Cornell has struck the right 

note. The 269 wo- 
men students who signed the petition that 
two colored girls be excluded from Sage 
College have been very properly rebuked, 
and the president tells them that “at Cor- 
nell all university doors must remain open 
to all students, irrespective of race or 
color or creed or social standing or pecu- 
niary condition.” It is amazing that 269 
girls could have joined in such an un- 
worthy act, so unladylike, so unchristian. 
We do not doubt that they had read or 
heard of the priest and the Levite who 
walked by the man beaten by thieves, but 
they simply passed by and said nothing; 
they did not insult him or kick him out of 
their road. It is said to be the intuition of 
a generous soul to help the under dog. 
That is the condition of the negro in our 
civilization ; and the first intuition of gen- 
erosity should be to give the negro cour- 
teous help before giving such help to 
those who can better help themselves. 
For this same reason in States where the 
negroes are many and ignorant the pub- 
lic schools should care even more care- 
fully for them that for white scholars. 
We echo the belief of President Schur- 
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man that these 269 women students wil, 
out of very penitence for their error, jc 
especially careful to “make the lives «{ 
the two incoming students happy.” 

& 

Senaier Feesien We have never accepte 
and War the assertion that it was 
the popular passion die 
to the destruction of the Maine in Ha- 
vana Harbor that drove our Government 
into war with Spain. Now the London 
Spectator declares that the wars of the 
last half century have none of them had 
such a cause. War, it says, has rather 
been an essential element of state policy. 
The wars which Germany has made or 
threatened have come out of no popular 
frenzy. The war of Prussia with Austria 
was from motives of high policy, because 
3ismarck wanted to assert the nation’s 
leadership in the German-speaking world. 
So in the war with France, the Prussians 
were not spoiling for a fight, but it con- 
solidated Germany under Prussian lead- 
ership. Germany’s later threat of war 
with France and Morocco was a matter 
of mere statecraft. And the Spectator 
concludes : 

“The best example of all, however, is what 

took place just two years ago when Ger- 
many’s threat of war and known ability to 
enforce the threat silenced in an instant all 
talk about the rights of international law and 
of Austria tearing up the Treaty of Berlin 
without getting the consent of the other sig- 
natories to the treaty.” 
It is this accepted policy, to use war or 
the threat of war as an instrument of 
statecraft, which explains why Germany 
is less willing to consider arbitration than 
are the other great nations. 


se 


A correspondent writes 
ayes . ee ss that in the discussions 

_— of methods for the re- 
form of the calendar, there is one that ap- 
pears to be more practicable, and less ob- 
jectionable, than any of those given. In 
a romance, the name and author of which 
are quite forgotten, the hero was re- 
stored to consciousness in the fashion of 
“Looking Backward,” after a century of 
oblivion. One of the reforms that he 
found had been effected was a rearrange- 
ment of the calendar, as follows: There 
were thirteen months of twenty-eight 
days each, all beginning and ending, of 
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course, on the same day of the week. 
This left one day in ordinary years, and 
two on leap years, to be disposed of. 
These were cared for by making the first 
the final day of the year, and calling it 
“Old Year’s Day.” The odd day in leap 
years was placed between Old and New 
Year’s Days, and called Leap Year Day. 
The great simplicity of this plan, the easy 
way in which it solves all the complica- 
tions of our present calendar, must high- 
ly commend it. Every year and every 
month would begin on the same day of 
the week, presumably Sunday. From 
this beginning, and with exactly four 
weeks in each month, the day of the week 
upon which any date would fall would 
come quickly to mind. With but slight 
practice they would present themselves 
simultaneously. The one objection to it 
is that the Sabbath would be carried for- 
ward one day every year, and two days 
in leap year. There would be seven or 
eight consecutive week days at the end 
of the year. It would seem as tho the 
practical gain in simplicity and conveni- 
ence would be sufficient to approve it. 
We wonder if God would object. 


wd 


THE INDEPENDENT has 
long stood on: record as 
in favor of taxing church 
property ; especially as a very large part 
of this is withdrawn from industrial pro- 
duction, and the taxes that it would pay 
are distributed on the shoulders of others. 
The New York City Record shows a 
total of $163,000,000 of untaxed property 
in the class we have suggested. The 
value of this property is climbing up at 
the rate of over one million a year. It 
is not a slur on the churches to say that 
all this property should be faced toward 
the enlightenment and the betterment of 
the people. It should not be withdrawn 
from taxation, but should be made to do 
its very best in the way of education and 
reform. The Survey has taken up the 
subject, and Robert C. Sanger is permit- 
ted to say in its columns that the over- 
crowded schools, the overworked teach- 
ers and the neglected children demand 
social justice of the Church. Upon the 
Church rests not only a certain religious, 
but a great civic, responsibility, which it 
cannot avoid thru its specific mission. 


Civic Duty 
of the Church 
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This is to renew the very strong convic- 
tions exprest by Mr. Roosevelt’s Com- 
mission on Rural Affairs. The Church 
must come to the front as a civic leader, 
and instead of withdrawing its properties 
from public use, should take care to keep 
them thoroly operative for human inter- 
ests. In this way it can rally the peo- 
ple, and can organize them for the real 
end of religion, which is human better- 
ment, 
t 

Pittsburg has enough to be responsible 
for without adding to its disrepute. 
Some of its most respectable citizens and 
bankers had to be sent to prison not so 
very long ago for political graft, and 
then followed the exposure of the bad 
social and industrial conditions. Now 
one of its clergymen, M. L. McEwan, 
D.D., has presented an overture to the 
Pittsburg presbytery bringing charges 
of heresy against two of the professors 
of Union Theological Seminary. One 
would think that the scandal and the in- 
jury of the former trial of Professor 
Briggs was enough. Jt drove Professor 
Briggs into the Episcopal Church and 
Professor McGiffert into the Congrega- 
tional Church, and did Union Seminary 
no sort of injury, while it was a real in- 
jury to the Presbyterian Church. Dr 
McEwan will hardly succeed in starting 
another trial. Or if there should be. 
there are other denominations that will 
gladly welcome heretics of their sort. 


& 


The statistics for the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors in Great Britain and 
Ireland show a gradually improved habit 
of temperance. A curious effect appears 
in the decreased number of deaths from 
alcoholism and cirrhosis of the liver, a 
disease caused by alcoholism, as the per 
capita consumption of alcoholic liquors 
has diminished. Thus in England and. 
Wales the expenditure per head for al- 
cohol in 1900 was $22.59, and the deaths 
from alcoholism were 113 per million, 
and 144 from cirrhosis; while in 1909, 
with a considerably increased cost of 
liquors, due to taxation, the expendi- 
ture per capita had fallen to $17.24, and 
the deaths from alcoholism to 47, and 
from cirrhosis to 99. Evidently temper- 
ance is making progress in Great Britain. 
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it was not to the credit of responsible 
journalism that last week a story was 
published in a number of newspapers 
which told us of a secret treaty between 
Mexico and Japan for the acquisition of 
what would be a Japanese military base 
on the western-coast of our sister repub- 
lic. It was declared that some one had 
secretly shown the treaty to our Minis- 
ter in Mexico and he photographed it 
and took it hurriedly to Washington; 
and that this was the cause for the mass- 
ing of troops on the Mexican frontier 
as a threat of war. Some one has the 
interest to get up these war scares, and 
succeeded in duping respectable jour- 
nals. 

& 

Denman Thompson died last week. 
With the exception of Joseph Jefferson’s 
“Rip Van Winkle,’ Thompson’s “Old 
Homestead” was the most beloved play 
ever put upon the American stage. Now 
all the “critics” are telling their readers 
why “The Old Homestead” was not a 
great play and ought not to have suc- 
ceeded, tho its appeal was universal. 
The critics, you know, prefer a triangu- 
lar intrigue constructed on the French 
model. Nevertheless no better play than 
“The Old Homestead” has been put on 
the American stage for a generation. 
Give us the verdict of the people and we 
don’t care what the critics say. 

ed 

Sir Andrew Fraser, ex-Governor of 
Bengal, was for thirty-seven years con- 
nected with the Government service in 
India. In his new volume, “Among In- 
dian Rajahs and Ryots,” he indicates his 
sympathy and fellowship with the native 
people whom Englishmen so often look 
down upon. It will indicate his attitude 
that at Nagpur he was a member of a 
native Presbyterian church, which had a 
native pastor, and was a member of the 
session with natives. As a member of 
the kirk session he accompanied an 
Indian brother elder to visit the Christian 
families of the place. His testimony in 
favor of the native Christians is very 
favorable. 

J 

There was much complaint two years 
ago because at the time of the euchar- 
istic celebration in London a Catholic 
procession thru the streets was allowed. 
But last week, for the first-time in 300 
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years, the Anglican Bishop of London 
led a procession of 4,000 men from Tra- 
falgar square thru the Strand and Fleet 
street to St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
bishop was preceded by a priest carryinz 
the cross, the clergy in white surplices 
followed and the laymen. Exactly what 
good came from it is not clear, but it 
looks like another case of imitation of 
the Catholics. - 

The announcement by Prof. C. T. B. 
Fennell, of the University of Cincinnati 
that he has extracted a new element 
from iodine, is extremely interesting and 
important if it is confirmed. One would 
hardly have expected it from iodine. 
which has a combining weight only 
about half of that of those elements from 
which radium has been obtained. But 
iodine has long been a disturbing factor 
in the order of the elements under Men- 
deleef’s law, and we wait for further 
proof. We now paradoxically allow that 
all the elements are composite. 

& 

What! Modernism among the Mor- 
mons! The Board of Education of the 
Mormon Church finds that three profes- 
sors in the Brigham Young University 
are Modernists, and therefore heretics. 
They have been applying higher criticism 
to the Old Testament, and they will not 
recant. There should be an oath im- 
posed on all Mormon teachers and 
preachers that they will never think 
otherwise than Joseph Smith and Brig- 
ham Young thought and taught. 


The House of Representatives is ready 
enough to vote for an amendment to the 
Constitution for the popular election of 


Senators. It required a two-thirds vote. 
but it was carried by 296 to 16. In the 
Senate the case will be different, and it 
is by no means clear that it will carry. 
Senators are concerned as to the way 
they are elected. 


The Cornell Era says: “The student 
body has been growing more temperate 
and self-controlled within the last few 
years. At present the percentage of stu- 
dents who get drunk with any degree of 
regularity is so small as to be almost 
negligible.” This is distinctly encourag- 
ing. Let the good work go on, 





INSURANCE 


Automobile Accidents 


SoME very interesting figures on auto- 
mobile accidents are given in the recent 
report of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. The company in 1909 
paid 684 claims, amounting to $113,790. 
In 1910 a total of 1,040 claims were paid, 
amounting to $185,331. It is noted that 
39 per cent. of the accidents occurred 
while cranking the machine. The num- 
ber of accidents due to this cause in- 
creased from 253 to 423, and the amount 
of claims paid from $19,607 to $37,266. 
Carelessness in the simple operation of 
entering and leaving the car resulted in 
the injury of 87 people. While repairing 
or taking care of automobiles 183 people 
were injured, and three were killed.. The 
skidding and ditching of machines 
caused the-injury of ninety people and 
the death of four. Collisions caused in- 
juries to 116 persons and the death of 
five. While a few of the accidents were 
unavoidable or due to causes beyond con- 
trol, by far the larger proportion were 
due to carelessness or lack of skill and 
knowledge. 

& 

THE announcement that life insur- 
ance companies were attempting to. in- 
vest the money received from policy- 
holders in the States from which the 
funds were derived has been regarded 
with some doubt. The report of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for 
1910, however, shows that at the end of 
i905 there were $86,530,983 of mort- 
gage loans confined to ten States, while 
at the end of 1910 there were $99,138,- 
123 of mortgage loans outstanding in- 
vested in thirty-four States. This seems 
to be conclusive evidence that this soci- 
ety is distributing its investments as 
promised. 

& 

THE proportion of insurance capital to 
insurance liabilities is very much on the 
decrease. In the past forty years the lia- 
bilities have almost doubled, while only 
$6,000,000 more capital was invested in 
the business in 1910 than in 1870. Be- 
tween 1880 and the close of 1908, 912 
fire insurance companies retired from 
business in-the United States. 


THE rank of the ten leading life insur- 
ance companies based on the total insur- 
ance in force, including industrial poli- 
cies, as given out by the recent tables of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, is as follows: 


. Metropolitan ...............$2,215,851,388 
New York Life 2,030,863,031 
Prudential 1,851,258,349 
SUNN GE OL OM shrsuic’s «0 0000 1,464,024,306 
ST NE le Wee hk 0's oc cua" I 
Northwestern Mutual 

. John Hancock 

. Mutual Benefit ............. 

. Penn Mutual 

10. Aetna Life 307,102,649 
The rank of the first ten companies on 
the basis of total assets is as follows: 

. New York Life $637,876,567 
. Mutual of New York 572,859,063 
. Equitable, N. Y. ............. 485,192,057 
MOEN nis Save vcd axa cue 313,088,334 
. Northwestern 273,81 3,037 
. Prudential 

. Mutual Benefit 

. Penn Mutual 

. Aetna Life 

10. Union Central 81,234,785 


The total number of American com- 
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panies licensed to write life insurance 
under legal reserve laws is 230. 


& 


Tue New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports that during the year 1910 
it paid claims upon ninety-five lives who 
died within one year after insuring. The 
total amount paid under. these policies, in 
force less than one year, was $971,926. 
This statement does not include any sub- 
standard policies, but covers only men 
who had passed as first class risks. 
These figures are a stronger argument 
for a man in perfect health to take out 
life insurance than any essay that could 
be written on the subject. 

st 


THE fire waste of the United States in 
the past ten years exceeds the amount of 
gold held in the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy and Spain. It is 
equivalent to wiping out the entire corn 
crop once every ten years, and exceeds 
the annual value of wheat, hay, rye and 
oats. It is twice the annual value of the 
cotton crop. And most of this waste is 
easily preventable and due to carelessness 
in one form or another. 











FINANCIAL 


The Growing Wheat 


THIs year’s first crop report, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture last week, 
promises a large yield of winter wheat. 
The condition of the growing plants is 
83.3. This is below the ten years’ aver- 
age, but, owing to the notable increase of 
acreage, the New York Produce Ex- 
change’s estimate of the indicated crop 
is 541,415,000 bushels. It may be re- 
called that the greatest crop of winter 
wheat in past years, that of 1906, was 
492,888,000, and that last year’s was 
only 464,000,000. The estimate men- 
tioned above, however, makes no allow- 
ance for acreage winter-killed and 
abandoned. A year ago there were 
4,000,000 acres more at the beginning 
than at the end. But the loss then was 
exceptionally great. The area at the be- 
ginning this time exceeded that of any 
preceding year by 1,000,000 acres, and 
the loss on account of winter-killing has 
been small. While it must not. be for- 
gotten that April condition figures and 
estimates have frequently been mislead- 


ing, it can be said that there is fair prom- 
ise of a very large crop. Last year’s 
area at harvest was 29,427,000 acres. As 
34,485,000 acres were sown for this 
year’s crop, the area at the coming har- 
vest will probably exceed that of last 
vear by at least 2,500,000 acres. 


s 
A Dull Stock Market 


In the last few weeks, business on the 
New York Stock Exchange has been ex- 
ceptionally dull. The transactions last 
week amounted to only 578,000 shares, 
or less than the average for a single day 
under normal conditions. Owing to the 
holidays, it was a short week, but the 
record for the week preceding was only 
966,000 shares. Last week’s business 
may be compared with the 3,760,000 
shares of the corresponding week in 
1910, and the 4,777,000 for the week of 
the same date in 1909. Sales on the 12th 
were only 106,267 shares. Two days ex- 
cepted (July 3, 1908, and March to, 
1904) this was the smallest total in fif- 
teen vears. Investors and traders have 


been waiting for the Trust case deci 
sions. Brokers have been idle and ar: 
complaining. Prices have _ suffere 
scarcely any change. Those of activ. 
stocks last week, as a rule, were ver\ 
slightly reduced. 


& 


..»-The Rand output of gold wa 
greater in March (676,065 fine ounces 
than in any preceding month. 


....Manufacturers in this country ar: 
exporting tin plate at the rate of about 
36,000,000 pounds a year. 


....The city of Chicago has thus far 
received from street railways $6,109,845 
in accordance with the terms of the 
twenty-year franchise granted four years 
ago. 

....Senator Cummins’s _ resolution 
directing the National Monetary Com- 
mission to make its final report not later 
than December 4 next, and providing 
that immediately thereafter the Commis- 
sion shall cease to exist, should be 
adopted. 


....The State of New York made a 
very successful sale, last week, of $10,- 
000,000 of 4 per cent. canal bonds. Bids 
amounted to nearly $115,000,000. The 
largest award was $9,894,000, to the 
Guaranty Trust Company, Fisk & Rob- 
inson and Rhoades & Co. of New York 
City (on a joint bid) at 104.3013. 

.... According to reports filed recent- 
ly in London, the estate, legacy and 
succession duties on the estate of the late 
Charles Morrison ($54,683,330) amount 
to about $10,000,000. The duties on the 
estate of the late Alfred Beit, which was 
$40,248,080, were about $3,000,000. He 
left a large part of his fortune for public 


- uses. 


....+The world’s output of copper ha; 
grown from 494,200 tons in 1900 to 863. 
000 tons in 1910, and consumption has 
not kept pace with it. More than half 
of this output is credited to the United 
States. The first shipment of copper ore 
by rail from the mines in Alaska to the 
port of Cordova was made a few davs 
ago. This ore. about 70 per cent. cop- 
per, is smelted at Tacoma. 





